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Deeds, Not Words. 


N administration is judged not so much by what it 
says as by what it does. The second annual mes- 

sage of Governor Roosevelt, while it is altogether 

too long—a common fault with such documents— 
and while it is somewhat elementary in its discussion of 
public questions, crystallizes its strength in sundry timely 
and commendable recommendations. It is unfortunate that 
there are not more of these, but it is well that those which 
are offered are all in the public interest. 

It is noticeable, also, that Governor Roosevelt goes fur- 
ther than some of his predecessors have gone, by not only 
recommending the correction of evils, but also by pointing 
out the best manner, in his judgment, by which the rem- 
edies can be applied. For instance, he declares in favor of 
the compulsory publicity of the affairs of trusts or great 
combinations of industrial capital; the reorganization of 
the fisheries, forest, and game commissions on a more prac 
tical and effective working basis; the absolute repeal of 
the Horton law, under which the most brutal prize-fights 
in this State have been legalized ; the prohibition of the 
payment of assessments by candidates for judicial offices, 
and the shortening of the hours of drug clerks. 

These recommendations are but a few of several which 
have behind them the potent force of executive recommen 
dation and approval, and there is no doubt that if this force 
be judiciously and vigorously applied, every one of these 
recommendations can and will be carried out with the aid 
of the legislative branch of the government. 

It is fortunate that we live in a period when the Gov- 
ernors of this State. or some of them, at least, have meant 
what they said in their annual messages. This was sig- 
nally demonstrated in more than one instance by Governor 
Black, and perhaps most notably of all during his second 
year, when, in spite of the most formidable opposition, he 
declared that the work on the State capitol, which had been 
in continuance for over a quarter of a century, must be 
completed. Several of his predecessors, spurred on by the 
public criticism of the capitol scandal, had, one after the 
other, in their respective messages, recommended the imme- 
diate completion of the capitol, but political influence and 
the power of patronage had proved too potential, until 
Governor Black’s strong hand was laid upon the situation. 
The completion of the capitol, if it were the only achieve- 
ment of his creative administration, would be a monument 
to its success. 

Politicians may laugh in their sleeves at the suggestions 
made by Governor Roosevelt, but it remains- for our chief 
magistrate to demonstrate that he is not only the adviser 
of the Legislature, but also the commander of the situation 
at the State capital. It will require all his courage and re- 
sources to accomplish his aims for the amelioration of the 
burdens of tax-payers, the improvement of public morals, 
the development of our canal system, and the repeal of 
the scandalous Horton law. It is not necessary to add that 
in thissplendid work he will find an abundant field for 
the exercise of all the faculties and powers of the Executive, 
and when the work is done the people will applaud the 
Governor, whether the politicians approve or not. 

Incidentally, it might be added that in view of the far- 
reaching and vitally important remedial legislation pend- 
ing, it will be most unfortunate for the welfare of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s party and the State if he shall permit any 
mere question of patronage to lead to a division of his forces 
and to a dissipation of the wholesome and corrective influ- 
ence of the Chief Executive during the brief and busy ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


Famous Sayings of Famous [len. 


HE public personage who would get up some pithy 
saying which would appeal approvingly to the ears 
of the populace would be as fortunate as the wise 
man whom Fletcher of Saltoun speaks of, who 

would be willing to let anybody else make the laws of a 
nation if he were permitted to make its ballads. If Dewey 
makes his tour of the West this year, and it is within the 
bounds of probability that he will, we shall often hear the 
words, ‘‘ You may fire when ready, Gridley,” which he 
used at the beginning of the battle of Manila Bay. These 
words are to be placed upon the monument which is to 
be erected to him at Montpelier, the capital of his native 
State. Doubtless they will also be placed upon his grave- 


stone. 
‘“Give them a little more grape, Captain Bragg,” said 


General Taylor at the battle of Buena Vista. Though 
Taylor had never cast a ballot in his life, and was abso- 
lutely ignorant of politics, this battle, supplemented by 
his battle-cry, which was on the banners and transparen- 
cies of his party in the campaign of 1848, made him Presi 
dent. Some of Jackson's udmirers remarked that he was 
as ‘‘ tough as hickory,” and the designation ‘‘ Old Hickory ” 
was thereupon given to him by his political friends, and 
won him many votes in his different canvasses for the Pres- 
idency. The Whig who said that ‘‘ Tippecanoe talks for 
Harrison ” helped his favorite in two ways--by saving him 
from the necessity of making many speeches, and by keep 
ing the fact to the front that that battle and the man who 
won it were worthy of remembrance. 

‘* No terms other than an unconditional, immediate sur- 
render can be accepted,” were the words which Grant used 
to Buckner at Fort Donelson, and they had a conspicuous 
place on the Republican banners in the canvass of 1868, in 
which Grant was first elected, and ‘‘ Unconditional Surren- 
der” became a nickname by which he was known to his ad 
mirers. Lincoln’s ‘‘ A house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” and Seward’s ‘*‘It is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces,” the allusion being 
to slavery and freedom in each case, were familiar campaign 
cries in 1860. 

Clay’s ‘‘ I'd rather be right than be President,” uttered 
after one of his many defeats for that office, would have 
made an appropriate epitaph for the great commoner. It 
was authentic, too, which is something more than can be 
said for some of the famous expressions attributed to con- 
spicuous men. Wellington declared that he never said, at 
Waterloo or anywhere else, ‘‘ Up, guards, and at them !” 
but posterity keeps on ascribing it to him, perhaps on the 
assumption that he ought to have said it, whether he did 
or not. 
der,” ascribed to the French general, Cambronune, the com- 
mander of the Old Guard, when summoned by the victori- 
ous British at Waterloo to lay down his arms, was shown 
to be apocryphal by his own testimony afterward, by the 
fact that all the guard who were left alive at the time did 
surrender, and by the circumstance that Cambronne him- 
self lived for more than a quarter of a century after the 
battle, yet the sentiment ascribed to him nerved Conkling’s 
old guard in the Republican convention of 1880, and many 
other forlorn hopes in the three-quarters of a century since 
Waterloo. 

Words are, indeed, things. Those half-dozen simple 
words, ‘‘ You may fire when ready, Gridley,” on a Dewey 
‘ampaign banner, would have more eloquence than- volumes 
of campaign tracts or armies of spellbinders could emit. 


The answer, ‘‘ The guards die, but never surren- 


New Political Issues. 


A GREAT many persons in the United States think that the 
result of the coming Presidential election is already a foregone 
conclusion, because the contest will be practically on the old 
lines of four years ago, and judgment has already been passed. 
But we are not so sure that no new issues will be presented in 
1900, though at present none may be plainly in sight. 

No Presidential contest in the United States has been with- 
out an issue of paramount importance. Unexpected issues have 
been common in our history. Nearly a hundred years ago the 
question of the annexation of Louisiana suddenly sprang up, to 
the surprise of politicians on both sides. The question of per- 
mitting slavery in Missouri was suddenly precipitated in 1819 
by the bill offered in the House to prohibit slavery in the pro- 
posed new State, and the effects of the agitation thus started 
extended throughout many subsequent Presidential campaigns. 
Nullification in South Carolina in 1832 created a new issue, as 
did the proposed annexation of Texas in 1844, and the latter led 
to the defeat of Van Buren in the Democratic National Conven- 
tion and gave the nomination to Polk, the unknown. The right 
of secession was suddenly made an issue in 1860. So, constant- 
ly, in American history new political questions of overwhelming 
importance have been coming to the front unexpectedly. 

Is the Boer war to become a question in national politics ? 
This is not impossible, not even improbable. The boards of 
aldermen in a number of American cities, especially those un- 
der Democratic control, have adopted resolutions of sympathy 
for the Boers. The Democratic State Central Committee of 
Massachusetts has done the same. In some Republican cities 
similar action has been taken by the popular legislative bodies, 
and while the preponderating Boer sentiment seems to exist in 
Democratic communities, it is not governed entirely by polit- 
ical feeling, but seems to be sbyly cultivated by politicians of 
both parties. If out of this situation the Democratic party, 
eager for a new plank in its national platform, should formulate 
a declaration distinctly in favor of the Transvaal republics, 
even going so far as to invite American intervention, what 
would be left for the Republican National Convention to do ? 
The renomination of our present chief executive, which is ex- 
pected by everybody, if made on a platform embodying a 
plank offensive to Great Britain, might lead to interesting, if 
not to serious international complications. At all events, a new 
issue would be thrust into the Presidential campaign of which 
the blatherskites on the stump might make a great deal. 

Another matter little talked of now, which may be forced 
upon the public as an issue by the act of a single energetic and 
eloquent Congressman, refers to a radical reduction of our war 
taxes. It has suddenly been disclosed that the receipts of the 
government are far in excess of its expenditures, some esti- 
mates ranging as high as $100,000,000 for the coming year, and 
that the war taxes can be reduced without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of the Treasury. A general protest against many of the 
petty stamp taxes on insurance policies, stock and bond trans- 
actions, palace-car tickets, express receipts, telegraph messages, 
and bank whecks has been heard. Many of these taxes yield a 


very small annual income, and could be eliminated without 
harm. They seem the most oppressive because they are con 
stantly brought to the attention of the masses. If the Repub 
lican party, which imposed them during a time of war, does not 
reduce or repeal them when they are found to be unnecessary 
in time of peace, the Democratic party will take up the task, 
and it is bound to be a popular one. 

The silver issue can hardly be predominant at the approach 
ing Presidential campaign. That is demonstrated by the abso 
lute lack of interest in the financial debate in Congress now in 
progress. The country is prosperous, and that is enough for the 
voting masses. The question of imperialism is one on which the 
parties are themselves divided. Democrats and Republicans 
alike are influential in the control of theindustrial combinations 
or trusts. The protection of American industries seems to be a 
settled question for the present. The field is therefore left clear 
for the introduction of new issues, and unless history fails to 
repeat itself, these will appear in due season before the Presi- 
dential conventions assemble early next summer. 


The Plain Truth. 


A FRENCH newspaper finds in the demand of the United 
States for an open door in China the relinquishment on our part 
of belief in the Monroe Doctrine. On the contrary, it is an affir- 
mation of that doctrine, for the United States only asksin China 
the same open door to trade and commerce which it seeks to give 
in every South American republic to allthe world. The French 
papers assert that our demand in China is an evidence that the 
United States seeks recognition as one of the first Powersin the 
world. Events abundantly justify such a position, and the time 
is rapidly approaching when the United States will not only be 
among the first, but the first itself, in commerce, in trade, in 
opportunities for advancement, and in instrumentalities for the 
spread of the highest civilization to all mankind. 





A certain poor inventor brought suit against the City of New 
York twenty years ago, to recover damages for an infringement 
of a familiar patent device used in ali the fire-engine houses of 
the city, to keep up steam in the engine boilers without the ne- 
cessity of having the fire in the furnaces. Although judgment 
was awarded the inventor at the first trial in one of the lower 
courts, the city had the case carried up on technicalities until it 
finally reached the United States Circuit Court, where a decision 
was rendered two or three weeks ago awarding the inventor 
$1,000,000. But in the lapse of twenty years the inventor had 
died in poverty, worn out with the long and apparently endless 
struggle to obtain his rights. His heirs, if he has any, will of 
course come into a fortune, but this will not atone for the gross 
injustice wrought upon an honest and deserving man. No 
sound reason can be adduced in defense of a system of court 
procedure whereby such cases as this are made possible. 

Superficial observers in the political field are ‘inclined to 
remark that in a period of such prosperity as we now enjoy 
the spirit of discontent among the working masses is bound to 
disappear. The coutrary, however, as the Hon. Seth Low 
pointed out in a recent speech, is the truth. Mr. Low finds 
there is just as much discontent in prosperous times as at any 
other, and observant politicians have long since reached the 
same conclusion. When the working masses are fully em- 
ployed at high wages they are most inclined to independent 
action, political and otherwise. In seasons of hard times and 
personal distress the political parties can always obtain a hear- 
ing by promising to fill the empty pail of the workingman. The 
discontent of labor is greater in times of prosperity than in ad- 
versity, and it is no secret that employers of labor at the begin- 
ning of this prosperous year look with great anxiety upon the 
tendency to inaugurate strikes in large industries, which has 
manifested itself in various directions. 





Occasional reports come from Manila regarding the al- 
leged corrupt practices of American officers in the purchase 
of army supplies, and evidence is sometimes presented which 
seems to justify, in a measure, these allegations. But we are 
not among those who believe that corruption prevails to any 
alarming extent in the army or the navy of the United States. 
While there are undoubtedly a few men in the service of the 
country who are weak enough to yield to temptation of this 
character, there is far less corruption in the army and the navy 
than in any other branches of the government. The great ma- 
jority of American officers are, in their garrison life, devoted 
to their families, and, in military life, fighters and martinets, 
doing their full duty according to their best lights, well educat- 
ed, democratic, honest, and honorable. Many of the charges 
preferred against them come from private soldiers who seek 
thus to ‘“‘ get even” for the hardships of the severe discipline 
which army life always imposes. The fact that so few com 
plaints of this character are heard, and that far less prove to 
be based on substantial evidence, reflects great credit on this 
effective branch of our national government. 


As England counts the cost of the war in the Transvaal. 
which is now estimated at not less than $300,000,000, there are 
signs of waning patriotism among those of its people who were 
ready to plunge headlong into the uncertainties of such a con- 
test. Many Englishmen of prominence opposed the war from the 
outset, and others are still appearing in public prints in utter. 
ances deploring the struggle with the Boers. Prominent among 
these is Dr. Fairbairn, the leading Nonconformist minister of 
England, and principal of the Mansfield College at Oxford. In 
a vigorous article in the Speaker, he denounces those in author- 
ity who were responsible for the blunders whichJed to the war 
and charges them with having sullied the English name, ineed- 
lessly sacrificing many lives and inflicting a terrible cost upon 
the people. At the beginning of the Boer war the English papers 
were mostly engaged in formulating schemes for recouping the 
government for the expenses of the war out of the Transvaa! 
revenues. Now, financiers are discussing the best expedients to 
increase the income of the government by the levying of new or 
additional taxes. War is a more expensive luxury to-day than 
it ever was before. 
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_THE daughte of Captain Sigsbee, of the lost Maine, Miss 
Mary Ellen Sigsbee, has had a very pretty romance. She is 
: now Mrs. Balfour Kerr, 
and she was married to 
her husbandsecretly over 
a year ago, the secret 
having been kept till last 
June. Mrs. Kerr is a 
beauty, with blond hair 
and a rose bloom com- 
plexion. As Miss Sigs- 
bee she was considered 
a great beauty and belle 
in Washington, but mere 
social pleasures did not 
please ber. She longed 
to be an artist, and with 
that idea in view she 
came to New York and 
entered the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, where she 
won last year > hand- 
some scholarship for the 
excellence of her work. 
\ Sigsbee seemed to delight in a bohemian life, and her 
secret marriage was in that line. Her father and mother for- 

» her for marrying without their consent, but Captain Sigs- 
bee is now very careful that the bohemian tendencies are cut 
short, for his beautiful daughter is too lovely to grace studio 
teas when sbe can so graciously rule over a handsome home in 
Washington. 

Lieutenant Victor Blue, whose daring work as a scout dur- 
ing the Cuban campaign gained for him distinction and promo- 
tion, is as attractive as 
a civilian as be is when 
surrounded by all the 
romantic splendor of his 
calling. He is tall, with 
a fine, athletic figure, 
the ease and charm of a 
Southern breeding, and 
the courtliness of a sul- 
dier. A sailor’s life, 
even on land, is no- 
madic; but when oa 
‘shore duty” a part of 
Lieutenant Blue’s time 
is always spent at the 
old homestead at Ma- 
rion, 8. C. There, a 
century ago, his great- 
great -grandfather es- 
tablished the township 
and gave the site for the 
county court-house. As 
the eldest son, Lieutenant Blue inherited ‘* Elmwood,” a home 
rich in memories and filled with interesting relics of Colonial 
and Revolutionary times. The Blues were a race of fighters, 
and among the lieutenant’s most-prized heirlooms is a collection 
of swords and muskets and guns used by Colonel John Blue in 
the War of 1812 ; Captain John Blue, of the Revolutionary War; 
Captain Gilebrist, of the British navy; and Colonel John Gil- 
christ Blue, of the Confederate army. Recently, there have 
been added to the collections several arms of modern warfare, 
souvenirs of the lieutenant’s perilous trips through the wilds of 
Cuba. To prove the saying true that ‘‘none but the brave 
deserve the fair,” it may be added that Lieutenant Blue was 
recently united in marriage to one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished young women in the State of New Jersey— Miss 
Ellen Foote Stuart, niece of Captain P. H. Cooper, with whom 
the lieutenant formerly served. The happy eveut occurred at 
Morristown, N. J., on October 17th. Dr. Rupert Blue, brother 
of the bridegroom, was best man, while Lieutenant Blue’s 
brother-lieutenants on the Chicago were the ushers. 

This is a picture of Miss Ah Fong and Miss Ah Ung, whose 
proud father is Mr. Sam Chin, a Chinese merchant of No. 13 
Mott Street, New 
York. It will be 
noticed that smail 
folks of Celestial or- 
igin have objection 
to photography, 
*‘allee samee likee 
Mellicke manee ”— 
that is, if the ex- 
pression of their 
faces may be count- 
ed for anything. 
Otherwise the ar- 
rangement of their 
features must be ac- 
cepted for a Chinese 
smile. Ah Fong is 
six years old and 
her sister, Ung, is 
just three. They 
are dressed after the 
picturesque manner 
of Chinaland, in the 
latest Peking fashion. Unfortunately, the splendor of their cos- 

ne and the gorgeous hues of the Oriental silken textures are 

cessarily lost in the picture. Not long ago the stork brought 
another little imitation Chinese doll to Mr. and Mrs. Sam Chin, 
and Dr. larry Taylor, of the society for the lying-in, was 
called in attendance. He soon became well acquainted with 
the little maids, who eagerly watched for his visits and would 
run to meet him witb little Chinese-English cries of delight 


\PTAIN SIGSBEE’S ROMANTIC 
DAUGHTER. 





VICTOR BLUE, A FIGHTER FROM 
A FIGHTING FAMILY. 


MISSES AH FONG AND AH UNG. 











Dr. Taylor said they are bright as new buttons and cunning as 
chipmunks, with their beady black eyes and quick movements 
He found them such interesting little folk that be made the 
accompanying photograph to keep as a memento. 

= Governor Joseph F. Johnston, of Alabama, is a candidate 
for the position of United States Senator from his State, and 
Senator Jobn T. Morgan 
who now holds the posi 
tion, is a candidate for 
renomination. It will 
be several months yet 
before the election will be 
held, but the contest for 
the nomination has al 
ready been under way foi 
nearly half a year, and 
is being waged with a 
bitterness which has at- 
tracted national atten 
tion to it. During the 
fall of 1899 the two gen 
tlemen traveled over the 
State of 


gaging in joint debates, 


Alabama, en 


which thousands of per- 
sons flocked to hear 
GOVERNOR JOHNSTON, WHO IS FIGUT- Since 
ING FOR A SENATE SEAT. 
Photograph by Peddinghaus. 


»> then the Senator 
has made some state 
ments to which the Gov 
ernor takes exception, and the latter has recently issued a pub- 
lic letter in which he says, referring to these statements, ** I 
regret that you did not make this charge on the stump in Ala- 
bama, where I would have had a chance to reply, but waited 
until you had the shelter of the Senate. The charge is not true, 
and I respectfully demand that you shall retract the same or 
find one reputable witness to sustain it.” Senator Morgan has 
served several terms in the United States Senate. 
ernor Johnston’s second two-years’ term of office as chief execu 
tive. The Governor lives at Birmingham, the great coal, iron, 
and steel city of central Alabama. 

=It is a notable and significant fact that no class of the 
English people sre more largely represented at the scene of 
hostilities in South 
Africa than the no- 
bility and the royal 
family itself. These 
representatives of 


This is Gov- 


English aristocracy 
are not only at the 
seat of war, but 
have been at the 
very front of battle, 
as the names of the 
lords, knights, and 
other titled men in 
the long list of the 
dead and wounded 
show. It cannot be 
said that the proud 
est and noblest men 
of England have 
shirked their duty 
in the hour of their 
country’s trial and 
danger. One of the 
latest of this class 
to go to the front is 
Prince Adolphus of 
Teck, brother of the 
Duchess of York, 
and thus a near 
kinsman of the Queen. Five years ago the prince married the 
pretty daughter of the Duke of Westminster, and they have 
three children, the youngest born on the eve of Prince Adol- 
phus’s departure for the Cape. The Queen is said to take a spe- 
cial interest in this young couple, beginning in the days of their 
happy and romantic courtship. 
little ones are spending the winter at Sandringham with the 
Duchess of York. 

=Joe Grimes, 541 pounds, and Walter McGrath, forty-one 
pounds, have been caught together by the photographer, who 
gained a unique and 
interesting snap- 
shot. Both Grimes 
and McGrath are 
well known to fame. 
The former, al- 
though so heavy, is 
a traveling sales- 
man. He was once 
a circus freak, and 
while with Barnum 
was called upon to 
run the engine of 
one of the special 
trains. His business 
is that of an en- 
gineer. In his pres- 
ent business capac- 
ity he travéls the 
world over, and ina 
few short years bas 
been around the 
world twice. His 
experiences would 
fill a book, for he does not find traveling comfortable work. 
Grimes is an active wheelman, and says tbat he likes the sport, 
as it aids him to put on flesh. He is anxious to reach the 600- 
pound mark, and has been very close to that figure on several 
occasions. He will add ten pounds weight in a day, and has 
been known to lose twenty in the same time. Little Walter 
McGrath is a son of Captain McGrath, of the Century Wheel- 
men of Philadelphia. He is a lad of seven, with the strength of 


PRINCESS ADOLPHUS OF TECK, WHOSE 
HUSBAND IS AT THE FRONT IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

















JOE GRIMES AND MASTER MCGRATH, 
BICYCLE MARVELS. 


a man, for he has ridden no less than twenty five centuries in 








The princess and her three’ 
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the company of his father ; and two years ago, when but five 
years of age, be rode from Philadelphia to Indianapolis on his 
wheel. The same summer he toured to New York, rode a ceat- 
ury on Sunday, and rode back the next day. Last summer he 
rode to New York, then to Poughkeepsie, and thence across New 
England to Boston, returning after the national meet awheel. 
He has been frequently examined by physicians, who pronounce 
bim a marvel of strength, and not at all injured by his hard 
work. 

=Taking into account the fact that the British Empire has 
seldom been at peace in all parts of the world for the past hun- 
dred years or more, a 
man who has been in 
continuous service in the 
British army for three- 
quarters of the present 
century is pretty certain 
to have a thrilling and 
eventful bistory. Eng- 
land has very little use 
for play-day soldiers or 
carpet knights. Major 
Charles Robert Gwatkin, 
who enjoys the real dis- 
tinction of being the old- 
est living officer in the 
British service, is surely 
not in that category. He 
has taken part in almost 
every war, large and 
small, in which his coun 
try has been engaged 
since 1825, at which time 
he entered the ranks of the Sixtieth Regiment, Bengal Native 
Infantry. He was then sixteen years old. He first served in 
the Afghan war, under General Pollock, in the relief of General 
Sal- at Jellalabad, was wounded at Khyber Pass, and received 
the war medal. At a later date he was appointed commissariat 
officer and interpreter to his regiment. In addition to being an 
expert in the art of war, Major Gwatkin is said to be a master- 
handat billiards and one of the best gentlemen jockeys of his day. 

=The citizens of Newburg, N. Y., recently tendered a com- 
plimentary banquet in which Democrats and Republicans unit- 
ed in honor of the 
Hon. Benjamin B. 
Odell, who is now 
completing his 
thirteenth year as 
mayor of that city, 
and who has served 
longer in the capaci- 
ty of mayor thau 
any other citizen of 
this State. Mayor 
Odell was born in 
1825, and in early 
life was au earnest 
Democrat. At the 
outbreak of the war 
he joined the Re- 
publican party, with 
which he has evcy 
since been promi- 
nently identified. 
He was one of the 
first aldermen cho- 
sen under the city 
charter of Newburg, and, way back before the days of its in- 
corporation, was one of its village trustees. He has also served 
as supervisor and sheriff of the county, has been prominently 
connected as a business man with the interests of the city, and 
is one of the most popular public men which the flourishing city 
of Newburg has produced. This was evidenced by the compli- 
mentary words which were uttered in his bebalf at the recent 
banquet by Democrats and Republicans alike, and by the fact 
that bis numerous friends joined in presenting to him a solid 
silver loving-cup as a mark of their affectionate appreciation. 
Mayor Odell is the father of the Hon. B. B. Odell, Jr., chairman 
of the Republican State Comntittee of New York. 

=It is deemed honor enough by most young ladies to be pre- 
sented at the court of St. James’s, yet to this was added the 
unusual honor of a 
special comment by 
the Queen herself 
when Miss Louise 
Grace, of New 
York, was present- 
ed, last spring, for 
the Queen remarked 
to one of her ladies 
that Miss Grace was 
the most beautiful 
girl of the season, 
and when that 
young lady bowed 
low before her Maj- 
esty it was noticed 
that Victoria gazed 
inteatly and admir- 
ingly at her. Miss 
Grace is the Jaugh- 
ter of ex-Mayor 
Grace, of New York, 
and she has spent 
much of her ! 
abroad, having rei 
atives in Londou 
whom she visits. She is a blond beauty, and has a slender, 
graceful figure. She is very much.accomplished and highly 
educated. Her presentation gown, which she wears in tbe 
picture, is of white satin, with an overdress of white ganze, 
embroidered in shirred white ribbon to represent roses and 
scrolls. It was made in Paris, and was onc of the most beauti- 
ful at the drawing-room. 


MAJOR CHARLES ROBERT GWATKIN, 
THE OLDEST ENGLISH OFFICER. 


THE HON. B. B. ODELL, A MAYOR WITH 
A RECORD. 





MISS GRACE, THE MOSK BEAUTIFUL GIRL 
PRESENTED ro THE QUEEN. 





RUINS OF THE MILLION-DOLLAR FIRE, CORNER MONROE AND FRANKLIN STREETS, CHICAGO, THE HAPPY HUNTER’S RETURN. 
DECEMBER 30TH.—C. W. Smith, Chicago. Otto Gerlach, Passaic, N. J. 
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THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘MASSACHUSETTS,” GOING AT A FOURTEEN-KNOT SPEED AGAINST A HEAD SEA IN A GALE, OFF NOVA SCOTIA. 
J, Schudnaggies, U. S. M. C., Navy Yard, New York, (The prize-winner.) 


PRESIDENT MCKINIEY’S LATEST VISIT TO HIS HOME CITY, CANTON, 0. PART UF THE LINE OF SEVEN THOUSAND PERSONS WAITING FOR THE SALVATION 
Clarence J. Parker, Canton, O. ARMY’S CHRISTMAS DINNER IN THE MECHANICS’ BUILD’NG. BOSTON. 
Howard P, Knox, Boston 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—A UNITED STATES MARINE WINS. 


{SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 50.] 
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THE BLOODY BATTLE-FIELD OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE BOER ARMY BEING CARRIED OVER THI’ DRAKENSBERG MOUNTAINS, NEAR PIETERMARITZBURG.—THE BROKEN 
CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY MAKES THE POSITION OF THE BOERS ALMOST IMPREGNABLE AGAINST THE INVADERS. 
Drawwy spy Our Speciat Artist, Epwarp J. AuSTEN.-—(SEE PaGE 47.]} 






































THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 

THE sanguinary struggle now in progress in South Africa 
springs from a variety of causes, the chief of them running back 
to the early part of the present century, when the Boers began 
their movement northward from Cape Colony and founded 
their first settlements in what is now known as Natal and 
Orange Free State. 

The roots of dissension reach further back than this, even to 
the time when the British, in 1795, tcok possession of the Cape 
country by right of conquest. The original white inhabitants 
of all South Africa were of Dutch descent, and for more than a 
century previous to the British occupation of 1795 had practi- 
cally undisturbed possession of the country. Regarding them 
selves as entitled by right of prior possession to sovereign author- 
ity, the descendants of these Dutch pioneers, or the Boers, as they 
are called, have never taken kindly to British domination, and 
have endeavored to escape from it in various ways, sometimes 
by open rebellion, sometimes by going out beyond the confines 
of British territory and setting up governments of their own. 
The racial differences between the descendants of the Dutch and 
the British settlers, their methods and manners, were so marked 
as to prevent much of that healing over of old wounds which 
time may usually be depended upon to effect. 

The Cape region was restored to the Dutch in 1803, after the 
treaty of Amiens. In 1806 it was retaken by the British, and 
was formally ceeded to England by Holland in 1815. It has 
since remained a British colony. 

The restless element among the Cape Boers soon began to move 
northward beyond what they considered as the limits of British 
influence. The first great ‘‘ trek” was in 1835, and another took 
place in 1838, the emigrants settling in the borders of Natal and 
the adjacent territory. The British government, however, 
claimed that this country came within their rightful jurisdic- 
tion, and in 1843 it formally extended its authority over Natal, 
and in 1848 Sir Harry Smith, the British high commissioner, de- 
clared British supremacy to extend up to the Vaal River. In 
reply to this a number of the Boers emigrated beyond that river 
into the country about Pretoria, and in 1852 Great Britain 
agreed to the Sand River convention, by which these Transvaal 
Boers were granted complete independence. A similar treaty 
was entered into with the Boers of the Orange Free State in 
1854, and thus came into being the South African Dutch repub- 
lics. 

From this period on to the present, the history of the Boer 
States, and especially of the Transvaal, must be described from 
two different points of view, according as the argument pro- 
ceeds from the British or from the Boer side. They differ 
widely on many vital and essential points, and it was because of 
this disagreement that the present resort to arms began. 

THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOERS. 


On the side of the Boers it is contended that they had a perfect 
right, as an intelligent, civilized, freedom-loving people, to move 
out beyond British domination as they did in 1835 and later, 
and set up a government of their own, and that in pursuing them 
as the British have done, first into Natal and later into the 
Transvaal, and asserting authority over them the latter have 
been guilty of a gross injustice and a wanton violation of the in- 
herent rights of man. It has been from the beginning, they say, 
on the part of England, a policy of greed and crimina! aggres- 
sion, of might against right. The British have been guilty of 
duplicity, of treachery and base intrigue. They have not kept 
their treaty engagements ; they have interfered in matters in 
which they had no rightful concern. 

The real object of Great Britain from the beginning has been 
to extend its rule over all of South Africa, and in pursuance of 
this ambition it has ruthlessly set aside justice and right. When 
the British seized the Transvaal in 1877 it was on the plea that 
the Boers were unable to contro] the threatening Kaffir tribes, 
that the State was bankrupt and the government in a chaotic 
condition. The true reason was that Great Britain saw another 
chance to satisfy her ambition and confirm her paramount 
claims. 

In 1880 the Boers revolted, and, ina brief and gallant struggle, 
defeated the Britons at Majuba Hill, and were again granted 
self-government under the London convention of 1881, subject 
to the suzerainty of Queen Victoria. In 1884 the articles of this 
convention were remodeled, and, according to the Boer view, 
the stipulation as to suzerainty was designedly and expressly 
left out, England retaining the right only to a voice in the 
regulation of the foreign affairs of the republic. Later events, 
such as the Jameson raid and the propositions of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in regard to franchise rights in the Transvaal, convinced 
the Boers that England did not propose to observe her treaty 
stipulations nor respect their rights to regulate their own affairs 
as they might choose. 

British suzerainty had no foundation in law or fact, and the 
Boer government had the same right to impose conditions upon 
the franchise, to lay taxes, and enact legislation for its own 
people as any other independent nation, and the repeated inter- 
ference of the British in these matters was wholly unwarrant- 
ed and intolerable. The Brjtish speculators and adventurers 
who had been attracted to the Transvaal by the glitter of gold 
should submit to the government under which they found them- 
selves or go elsewhere. It was outrageous and indefensible 
for the British nation to take up the cause of these gold-hunters 
and help them to obtain control of the Transvaal government 
for the furtherance of their own selfish and mercenary ends. It 
was in protest against such action and because of the wrongs 
they had suffered that President Kriiger sounded the call to 
arms last October and the present conflict began. 

THE ARGUMENT OF THE BRITISH. 

In justification of their course in South Africa, the British 
contend that from the beginning they bave acted clearly within 
their rights as a sovereign and ruling power, in territory which 
is theirs by virtue of conquest and possession. Their govern- 
ment in South Africa has been characterized, it is said, by 
justice, clemency, and fair treatment forall. Under their rule 
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WAR 


THE BRITISH AND THE BOERS. 


ARGUMENT FOR BOTH SIDES—THE CAMPAIGN THUS 


IN SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 
in Cape Colony and Natal, the Boers have enjoyed the same 
rights as the British settlers, with the same representation in the 
local legislatures. British capital and British enterprise have 
been freely employed in developing the entire region, in build- 
ing its railroads, operating its mines, and promoting-the general 
welfare of the people. Whereverthe British have been supreme 
law and order have prevailed, the natives bave been restrained 
and controlled, and all the interests of civilization generally 
have been advanced 

This bas not been the case where the Boers have had the 
ascendency in government. Their rule has been weak, tyran- 
nical, and inefficient. 
with the Kaffirs ; 
themselves the undying hatred of all the native tribes with whom 


They have been constantly embroiled 
they have enslaved the Basutos, and won for 


they bave came in contact. 

When England annexed the Transvaal in 1877 it was to save 
it from utter collapse brought about by corrupt administraticn 
and the inability of the government to defend itself against its 
native enemies. English vigor and English money reconstruct- 
ed the republic and put it on its feet again, drove back its ene- 
mies, and opened up the country. In return for this the burgh. 
ers turned on England at Majuba Hill. Then, for the sake of 
peace and as an act of magnanimity, and not because of compul- 
sion, England gave the Transvaal internal autonomy under an 
imperial suzerainty that would guard against encroachment upon 
neighboring boundaries. All that the British have sought or 
desired in their dealings with the Transvaal from the begin- 
ning until now, it is declared, has been to secure that tranquil- 
lity, that safety for life and property, that equality before the 
law, which they have maintained where they have had undis- 
puted sway, which are essential everywhere in South Africa 
for its progress and development, and which their extensive 
possessions in the country, their paramount authority, and 
their general interests as a world-wide Power, justify them in 
demanding. 

As for the more recent difficulties in the Transvaal since the 
gold mines were opened, in 1886, and the great rush of English 
settlers began, it is contended that President Kriiger and his as- 
sociates have been chiefly, if not wholly, at fault. Their policy 
toward the Uitlanders has been harsh, exacting, unjust, and 
oppressive to the last degree. While these Uitlanders, made up 
largely of English mine owners, operators, and business men, 
have composed more than one-half of the population for some 
years, aud have paid nearly nine-tenths of the taxation, they 
bave been denied all share in the government. Freedom of the 
press has not been permitted. Religious equality has been for- 
bidden. A trial by a jury of his peers is denied to all but Boer 
citizens. Although the English language is generally used in 
conversation and business, it is forbidden in public documents 
The judges of all 
the courts are made subservient to the President, and can be 
dismissed by him at pleasure. 

It is also charged that the Boer officials have administered the 
finances of the country for their personal enrichment, and at the 
expense largely of foreigners; that they have controlled various 
monopolies, such as dynamite, spirits, wool, paper and oils, for 
the same purpose; that they have enacted complicated and op- 
pressive registration and residence laws, under which it would 
take fourteen years to obtain the franchise, during twelve of 
which the candidate would be neither a British nor a Boer subject. 

These are some of the chief, but not all, of the reasons which 
the British give in vindication of theircourse. They are at war, 
they say, in brief, ‘‘ to prevent men of British blood from being 
treated as helots in British territory,” to prevent such men from 
being taxed without representation, ‘‘from being refused the 
right to carry arms, while their oppressors flourish theirs with 
insolent brutality ; fro. being compelled to contribute to schools 
in which English is treated as a foreign tongue—in short, from 
being denied the elementary rigkts of self-government.” 


and proceedings, and in the public schools. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WarR. 


Efforts were made during the summer of 1899 to settle some 
of these differences between the Boers and the Uitlanders by 
means of peaceful negotiations, and several conferences, with 
that end in view, were held between President Kriiger and Sir 
Alfred Milner, the British high commissioner. Various pro- 
posals and counter-proposals as to the franchise question were 
made, but no conclusions satisfactory to both sides seemed to be 
attainable. The situation grew more and more critical and both 
sides hastened preparations for war. In fact, it now appears 
certain that the Boer government had been quietly and secretly 
laying in vast stores of ammunition ever since the Jameson raid, 
buying guns and drilling troops. In no other way can the mar- 
velous strength which they have shown since the outbreak of the 
war be accounted for. 

The final breach was opened when, on October 10th, President 
Kriiger and his associates sent their ultimatum to the English 
government, demanding, among other things, that the British 
troops recently landed in South Africa and those then on*the 
Failure to comply with 
these demands within forty-eight hours would be construed as 
an actof war. England made no reply, regarding the demands, 
on her part, as insolent and utterly unwarrantable. When the 
time-limit of two days had expired the Boer army, being held 
in readiness, moved over the border at Charlestown and Laing’s 
Nek into the British territory of Natal and the war began. 

With the course of events since October 10th all the world is 
familiar. President Steyn, of the Orange Free State, and his 
people at once cast in their lot with their Boer kinsmen, and 
have fought side by side with them since. The war has been 
conducted thus far with signal and unexpected vigor and ability 
by the Boers. They have gained a aumber of important victo- 
ries, and have succeeded in holding the British forces in check 
at almost every point. The firs: serious battle was fought at 
Glencoe, the nglish being under command of General White, 
and the Boers led by General Joubert. The Boers were trium- 
phant, and the English were compelled to fall back to Lady- 


way by sea should be recalled at once. 


FAR. 


smith, where they have since remained, surrounded and besieg 
by the enemy. Another British force, under commani of 
Colonel Baden-Powell, has been surrounded and held at Mafe. | 
king, on the western border of the Transvaal, ever since hi 
ties began, and many desperate and bloody engagements 
been fought around that point. Farther south, on the same |); 
der, Kimberley, the diamond city, has been holding out aga 


a besieging force of Boers as best it could for months past. 

The relief of these three beleaguered towns—Ladysmith 
Mafeking, and Kimberley — has been the task to which tly 
British government has been compelled to set itself, and for th, ; 
accomplishment of which it has sent into the field its ablest iy 
greatest generals and an army of over 100,000 men. Ther 
forces, under command of General Buller, General Methuey 


and General French, have met with a desperate and determine | 


resistance, and again and again have been outgeneraled ay 
suffered serious and heavy losses. What the immediate fuiur | 
holds for either Boer or Briton in the theatre of war no : 
can tell. One thing is certain—that the end will not come , 
peace again be restored to the land of the veldt until a 
amount of blood has been shed and a multitude of home; jy 
England, as well as in the country beyond the Vaal, have passed | 
within the shadow of life-long sorrow and bereavement. 
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In Arlington, Side by Side. f 
Up from the Gulf’s blue waters, é 
With Sigsbee in command, of a | 
The gallant battle-ship Texas é til 
Steered for her native land. : ti 
Her rails were low in the billow, 4 th 
A deeper draught she drew ‘ad 
Than the day she pounded the Colon, 
For she carried a double crew. " 
One sang in the tops and turrets, | » 
Busy and blithe and bold ; - 
One, burned and blackened and battered, y' 
Lay deep in the darkened hold. m 
For under their old commander al 
The sailors of the Maine, ji 
From the dust of the grave arisen, c 
Came speeding home again. w 
Jack-o’-the-dust and coxswain, a 
And able seamen all, t! 
Taking their final voyage, c 
But deaf to the bo’sun’s call. i n 
Past the conquered castle of Morro, . 
The black guns of Key West, t 
And Newport News with its ship-yards t 
To a port of eternal rest. ; u 
From many a far-off country " 
They came to the stripes and stars. ; 
Celt and Danish and Norseman, g 
But all of them Yankee tars. ri 
Shipmates they sailed together, ( 
As shipmates, too, they died ; 
And shipmates still they are sleeping P 
In Arlington, side by side. Minna Irvin 
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How Nature Helps the Boers. 


THE FASTNESSES OF THE DRAKENSBERG MOUNTAINS Gavi 
THEM A DECIDED ADVANTAGE OVER BRITISH INVADERS 


ALL eyes are turned just now toward South Africa, and 
every scrap of information about the country is eagerly sought 
for. At present we hear little but war news, and get only a 
vague idea of the topography of the country where history is 
being so busily manufactured. 

The picture by our special artist, Edward J. Austen, which 
we reproduce, gives a vivid impression of the nature of the 
ground near Pietermaritzburg, where Briton and Boer are now 
locked in a death-grapple, and gives, too, a good idea of the way 
a large number of Afrikanders occupy themselves when not 
fighting. 

Our artist has spent eight years in South Africa, an“ has an 
extensive knowledge of the country andthe people. The picture 
represents a wagon loaded with supplies from the Transvaal 
descending the Drakensberg, on the way to Natal. It is night, 
and cool enough to make the Kaffir voerlooper glad to wrap 
himself in his blanket. On these bare mountaius one seems to 
be outside of all possibility of returning to the haunts of man. 
Nowhere in the world can the traveler feel more absolutely 
alone. 

At night the darkness seems to be intensified by the stillness 
of the surrounding heights. Until recently, heavy produce, 
trophies of the hunter’s skill, hides, horns, feathers, ivory, aud 
the precious finds of the few adventurous gold-hunters, were 
all brought from the interior to the coast by means of transport 
wagons. Even though railroads now connect the chief centres 
of the gold and diamond mines with the coast, the more primi- 
tive bullock wagon is still largely used. 

After a wagon is loaded for a ‘‘ trek ” of six or eight hundred 
miles the oxen are kept steadily at work night and day till 
the goal is reached. Two hours and a half “trek” and two 
hours and a half outspan is the rule, though a little longer rest is 
usually taken in the heat of the day, which is made up for by a 
longer “‘ trek” at night, when the air is cool. One remarkable 
peculiarity of the stony mountain passes in South Africa is tie 
absolute stillness, There is no soind “of life, no hum f insect, 
no rustling leaves. Everything seems locked in impenetrable 
and utter silence. z 

The silence of these rocky fastnesses is being. rudely broken 
now by the roar of cannon and the shriek of Shell, the din of 
which must seem doubly deafening to those among the com- 
batants who are familiar with the breathless quiet natural to 
the region. There, only a few scattered spears of grass and 
straggling cactus break the monotony of rock and bowlder. 
The sense of loneliness and desolation is complete, the solitude 
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A Daughter Defends Her Father. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE POLYGAMY QUESTION 
AND THE CASE OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERTS. 


THE IN UTAH 


EDITOR OF LESLIE’S WEEKLY :—July 24th, 1847, the little 
band of Mormon pioneers completed their unparalleled journey 
of -tweive hundred 
miles across track- 
less plains and 
through rugged 
mountains, to the 
Great Salt Lake val 
ley, then known as 
the American Des- 
ert. Here, a thou- 
sand miles from the 
frontier of the Unit 
ed States, they be- 
gan the founding of 
the now famous Salt 
Lake City 

In 1852 a revela- 
tion, purporting to 
have been received 
by Joseph Smith in 
Nauvoo, authoriz- 
ing the practice of 
men having, under 
certain rigid restric- 
tions, a plurality of 
wives, was made 
public. The Mor 
mons accepted it as 
a principle of their revealed re.igion, and practiced it from that 
time until 1890, when the custom was discontinued by proclama- 
tion of President Wilford Woodruff. 
there more than two per cent. of the adult church members who 
entered into the practice of plural-wife marriage, its great re 
sponsibilities constituting natural limitations. 

In 1862 the first law against polygamy was passed by Con- 
gress, but it remained practically a dead letter, and for many 
years no attempt worthy the name was made to check polyga- 
mous marriages. The Mormons, meantime, continued to teach 
and practice their plural-wife system, notwithstanding the law ; 
justifying their action upon their interpretation of the first arti 
cle of the amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
which, in part, says : ‘‘ Congress shall make no laws respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” A view which fora long time seemed to be tacitly 
conceded by the country, as it was not brought to test until the 
Mormons themselves, over-confident in their interpretation of 
the constitutional guarantee of religious freedom, furnished a 
test case—this was the Reynolds case. Thus matters went on 
until 1882, when Congress passed the Edmunds law, which, in 
addition to renewing the law of 1862, created the offense of 
‘‘unlawful cohabitation ” (polygamous living), defining it to be 
a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment, and also 
disfranchising and making ineligible to office those guilty of the 
offense. 

In 1887 a supplement to the law of 1882 was enacted, known 
as the Edmunds-Tucker law, by which the lawful wife was de- 
clared to be a competent witness against her husband, and 
escheating to the government the church property. A vigorous 
crusade was made against the Mormon church and people. 
Many went into exile, while others were imprisoned because 
they could not make what they regarded as their moral obliga- 
tions harmonize with obedience to the law then existing. These 
conditions led Wilford Woodruff, president of the Mormon 
church, in September, 1890, to issue a proclamation declaring 
his submission to the laws enacted by Congress, and advising 
the people to do the same ; and announcing that plural mar- 
riages would be discontinued. At the general church confer- 
ence which assembled in the October following, the course of 
President Woodruff was sustained, and thus became the action 
of the whole church. 

This act on the part of the church led to the agitation 
which finally resulted in Statehood to Utah. The Enabling act 
was passed by Congress in July, 1894. On the subject of polyg- 
ainy it provided that there should be perfect toleration of relig- 
ious sentiment, ‘‘ provided that polygamous or plural marriages 
are forever prohibited.” A constitution was drafted by the 
representatives of the people, in which, as they supposed, the 
much-agitated question of ‘‘ polygamy ” was settled. The pres- 
ent Representative from Utah, Mr. B. H. Roberts, was a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention, and helped to settle the 
question in accordance with the demands of the country, as ex- 
pressed in the Enabling act. This Constitutional Convention 
adopted the exact words of the Enabling act. in relation to 
polygamy. In addition to this, it adopted as a portion of the 
constitution a Territorial law, passed in 1892, defining polygamy 
and providing punishment for it. The other part of the Terri- 
torial law, which made unlawful cohabitation a misdemeanor, 
was purposely omitted from the Constitution, as nothing in the 
Enabling act demanded the disruption of those relations which 
had been formed previous to the Woodruff proclamation of 1890. 

On this phase of the subject I may quote the recent remarks 
of Senator Rawlins, of Utah, a non-Mormon, 2nd at the time of 
the passage of the Enabling act for Utah the delegete from 
that Territory. In the Washington Post of November 29th, 
1899, he said ; ‘‘ That polygamists should be disqualified to vote 
or to hold office was no part of the compact between the State 
of Utah and the United States. In Territorial! elections polyg- 
amists were so disqualified. But Congress purposely and know- 
ingly wiped out all such disqualifications as to ‘he very first 
election to be held under the Enabling act, namely. the elec- 
tion of delegates to the Constitutional Convention.” 

The people of Utah thought that at last a settlement of this 
question had been reached ; that while all polygamous mar 
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At no time, however, was 
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‘ yiages were prohibited for the future, those ties which had been 


formed previous to 1890 would be allowed to stand unmolested 
The first Legislature under Statehood met, but no laws were 
enacted concerning polygamous relations growing out of rast 


conditions, and for three years following Statehood all was 
peace and harmony in Utah. 

In 1895 the present member of Congress from Utah was nom 
inated for Congress, and passed through a heated campaign, 
but no objections were urged against him because of alleged 
polygamous relations, though there was as much ground for 
Indeed, men were candidates for 
all kinds of offices, both in the State and under the United 
States, both elective and appointive, who had been involved in 


such charges then as now. 


the Mormon plural system of marriage, and upon whom some 
of the responsibilities were still resting ; but no protest was 
made against them on that account. 

In 1898 the present member from Utab was again nominated 
This coavention consisted of 
both Mormons and non-Mormons. The Mormon church had 


by the Democratic convention. 


nothing to do with his nomination 
affair. 


It was purely a political 
But this time during the campaign, charges were made 
against the Representative from Utah by his political oppo- 
nents, to the effect that he was guilty of the misdemeanor of 
unlawful cohabitation ; that is, it was alleged that he had not 
:.bandoned the families he had formed under sanction of the 
Mormon church previous to 1890, To these charges he re 
mained silent, except to say tbat the people were familiar with 
the settlement of the question of polygamy by the adoption of 
the State constitution, and he would leave the matter in their 
hands. After twenty years in public life he did not find it nec 
essary to defend his moral conduct. To the chagrin of a num- 
ber of sectarian ministers, whoghad for a number of years bit- 
terly opposed him because of his religious faith, he was elected 
by a plurality vote of 5,665. 

The voice of the people of Utah, however, was not allowed to 
determine the matter. His opponents still continued to work 
against him. The omitted portion of the Territorial law which 
defined unlawful cohabitation was appealed to, and a number 
of men were found guilty of the charge and fined. Notwith- 
standing the fact that during the campaign the Representative 
from Utah had been openly charged with polygamous living, 
nothing was.done in his case. 

The winter passed, summer came and went ; my father went 
about his business as usual, unmolested. In the meantime his 
From afar and near women’s 
clubs were holding meetings and passing resolutions against 
seating the Petitions against 
him were formed and circulated throughout the nation ; 


opponents were hard at work. 


tepresentative-elect from Utah. 
ser- 
mons were preached from many pulpits in the land ; prayer- 
meetings were held ; falsehood and misrepresentation flew as if 
on the posting winds ; the people of Utah were charged with 
breaking the compact with the United States ; all sorts of um 
truths were circulated of our family life, and our quiet and 
unpretentious home was visited by curiosity-seekers and impu 
dent special sensational-newspaper correspondents. 

Why all this excitement? If the Congressman from Utah 
were guilty of the misdemeanor charged, why was he not made 
to answer for it before the courts of Utah? They were open to 
prosecutions for that offense. Would it not have been more 
gratifying to his enemies to have been able to place before the 
present special House committee court records, rather than the 
statements of witnesses who can only testify as to public rumor 
and neighborhood gossip. 

B. H. Roberts appeared before the House with regular cre- 
dentials. He met all the constitutional requirements, and came 
there with as much right to his seat as any other Congressman, 
but was denied that right. The majority of the men who voted 
against him did so through misapprehension of the questions 
involved, because they had been led to believe that the State of 
Utah had in some way broken her compact with the govern- 
ment, or because they were not equal to the courageous act of 
resisting a popular clamor, started in falsehood and fed by mis- 
representation. Will they do better when informed better ? 
Or will the senseless clamor of a well-meaning but misguided 
multitude prevail over the facts and the law that should govern 
in the case ? ADAH ROBERTS. 


Boer and English Prisoners. 


How THE CONTESTANTS IN SOUTH AFRICA CARE FOR THEIR 
NUMEROUS CAPTIVES. 


{x remarkable escape of Winston Churchill from Pretoria 
after a short imprisonment shows how in the best regulated 
army prisoners can occasionally break through the lines and 
carry news back to their friends. The old horrors of war which 
prisoners captured in battle had to endure a-e no longer toler- 
ated to day, and on the whole the prisoners do not have a severe 
time of it. Unless he gives a pledge not to escape, a captured 
man has the right to make the attempt, and if recaptured he 
cannot be put to death, although he invites death while trying to 
elude his enemies. On the other hand, a prisoner who is paroled 
on the pledge that he will not attempt to escape beyond a cer- 
tain point, or take up arms again, may be punished by death 
if he breaks his pledge. 

The five or six thousand English prisoners confined in Pre- 
toria threaten the rear of the Boer army with a real danger if a 
pledge has not been exacted from them not to escape or take up 
arms against the Transvaal again. There is no civilized law 
compelling prisoners to give either pledge, but if they refuse the 
Boers have the right to confine them in decent but small pris- 
ons, where they can be daily watched by armed guards. There 
have been numerous cases where a large body of prisoners have 
risen en masse against their captors and escaped in a body. In 
such a wholesale rebellion against the authorities the captors 
are justified in shooting down as many of the prisoners as safety 
demands, and the execution of the ringleaders after the insur- 
rection is quelled. 

The English prisoners are reported to be confined in the race- 
track at Pretoria, and they are undoubtedly enjoying certain 
rules of freedom as the result of their military parole. But the 
pledges which they may have given can be of only compara 
tively short Juration, for prisoners have no authority to give 
their pledges not toserve sgainst an enemy except for a very 

hort time. The exacting a rigid oath or pledge for more 
than a limited time would have ao binding effect. By the time 
the English art: ts near Pretoria the parole of most of the 
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prisoners captured in the early engagements should have ex 
pired, and they will be at liberty to make the attempt to escape 
or to rise up against their captors. 

There is not only danger in holding a large body of prison- 
ers unless adequate prisons are provided, but the cost of sup- 
porting them is a great task upon the captors. The prisoners 
must be given proper and adequate food and clothing during 
their whole term of imprisonment, according to their ranks, 
and this obligation is enforced by the agreement of all civilized 
nations. In return for this support the prisoners can be com 
pelled to work, but not upon fortifications or any other con- 
struction that will help to injure their own country’s cause. 
The remembrances of the horrors of Libby and Andersonville 
prisons are still recalled by the soldiers of the Rebellion, and 
it was the harsh treatment of the Northern captives in those 
prisons that helped to bring about a better agreement among 
nations as to how prisoners should be treated. In earlier wars 
prisoners were treated with scant respect, and we do not have 
to go far back in history to find that nations claiming them- 
selves to be civilized frequently shot their prisoners to avoid 
any further responsibility with them. 

As the main object of taking prisoners is to prevent them 
from fighting again, it is believed that modern humane treat- 
ment of them tends to terminate a battle quicker and avoids 
unnecessary loss of life. When a foe is hard pressed he will 
fight to the bitter end if he knows that he is likely to be shot or 
ill-treated if captured : but if the fight is going sorely against 
him, and he knows that surrender does not mean death or pri- 
vation, he is more apt to yield much earlier in the conflict. 
Thus the new way of treating prisoners has tended to prevent 
considerable bloodshed and has saved the lives of thousands of 
soldiers in every war. 

While the Boers have corralled their prisoners in the racing- 
track at Pretoria, where they cau play foot-ball and other dis- 
tinctly English games, the British have confined many of their 
Boer prisoners on the old iron-clad war-ship Penelope, which is 
anchored a few miles off Cape Town. There they enjoy nearly 
as much freedom as the English prisoners do at Pretoria, and 
the chances of escape are much less. Visiting-day on the old 
vessel permits friends and relatives of the prisoners to come 
aboard, and even bring little delicacies to them. They lead an 
idle and easy life of it, but most of them undoubtedly would 
prefer the dangers and privations of active service to their en- 
forced quietness, GEORGE E. WALSH. 


Life Insurance—A Colossal Company. 


It is my purpose, according to my annual custom, to give to 
my readers in this column, as fast as opportunity presents, the 
best points of the annual statements made by the soundest life 
insurance companies in the country. The first of these state- 
meuts to be printed in detail, is the fifty-fifth annual report of 
the New Vork Life Insurance Company, whose balance-sheet 
of the date of January 1st, 1900, now lies before me. 

Most of my readers have not time to analyze such a mass of 
facts and figures, and I will therefore call attention to a few 
of its most salient and significant features. The figures aré al- 
most appalling in magnitude. Think of a total amount of paid-for 
insurance in force aggregating nearly $1,062,000,000, and show 
ing a gain last year of uearly $115,000,000! Think of a single 
life company reporting assets aggregating $236,500,000, an in- 
come from premiums on its policies of over $42,000,000, and from 
interest and rents of over $10,000,000, or almost exactly a million 
dollars income for every one of the fifty-two weeks in the year ! 
Think of a company which paid to its policy-holders last year 
for losses, endowments, annuities, dividends, and surrender 
values, at the rate of nearly half a million dollars a week, and 
which, at the close of the year, was able to report an excess of 
income over expenditure of nearly $20,000,000. 

Those who hold policies in the New York Life will not fail to 
observe that behind its liabilities stands a policy reserve ap- 
proximating $200,000,000, besides additional policy reserves vol- 
untarily set aside, and accumulated surplus funds held to pay 
dividends during the current year, aggregating $30,000,000 
more. Those who hold membership in the fraternal and assess 
ment associations would do well to compare the magnificent 
and substantial reserve security which the New York Life puts 
behind its various kinds of policies with the meagre reserves 
held by the assessment organizations. One of the most inter- 
esting things in the report of the New York Life is the detailed 
statement of its investments. One hundred and forty-four mill- 
ion five hundred thousand dollars of its funds are invested 
in government, State, municipal, railroad, and miscellaneous 
bonds, all of the highest gilt-edged quality, and about $6,000,000 
in bank stocks and prime railroad securities. These securities 
were bought with such admirable judgment that they are worth 
nearly $10,000,000 more than was paid for them, The sagacity, 
couservatism, and practical experience of President John A. 
McCall are substantially emphasized by this single fact. It is 
in order, also, to say that during the eight years of his adminis- 
tration the total annual payments to policy-holders, the num- 
ber of policies in force, and the total insurance in force, have 
almost doubled, while the dividends to policy-holders have in- 
creased from $1,260,000 in 1891, to $2,768,000 last year, or more 
than one hundred per cent. The significant feature of the re- 
port is that which shows that the company has disposed of near- 
ly all its railroad stocks, which are liable to fluctuations, and 
invested iis assets in bonds of the highest value and the most 
permanent character. The holders of the various forms of pol- 
icies in the New York Life will also be interested in the com- 
plete schedule given in the annual report of the amounts and 
the years when dividends are payable. This is an innovation 
which I can commend to ali other companies. 


“ B.,’ Albany, N. Y.: I would not take the policy. 

“¥.M.C. A...” Atlanta, Ga.: Ido not find that the Fraternal Union 
ces any business in the State of New York. My preference would be 
the Metropolitan. 

**O.,” Cincinnati: I have answered several inquiries regarding the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati in this column. It is a stock com- 
pany and one of the oldest of its kind. Itis not one of the largest com- 
panies. but is doing a good and apparently a profitable business. 

Messrs. Sherman & Hadeel] announce their appointment as managers 
for | metropolitan district of the Equitable Life, with headquarters at 
290 
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ENGLISH OFFICERS RECONNOITERING THE MODDER RIVER COUNTRY, WHERE LORD ME 
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The Boer War Correspondents. 


A NotasBiLe Group or Wark CORRESPONDENTS—THE BRAVE 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND SoME or His ASSOCIATES 


war in South Africa has thus far been a particularly thorny 
one. In addition to the ordi 
nary perils and difliculties 
which beset the path of the 
news gatherer in the field of 
hostilities which may be fore- 
seen and prepared for to some 
extent, the correspondents 
with the British forces in 
South Africa have met with 
unexpected hindrances from 
the rigid censorship estab- 
lished by the British war 
office. In fact, this censorship 
has been so severe and so 
strictly enforced that the en 
terprise of the great London 
dailies in rushing their ablest 
and brightest men to the 
front, and the sagacity and 
resourcefulness of these men 
themselves, have thus far 
counted almost for naught. 
Tbe military censor has sim- 
ply rubbed out nearly all the 
life and color in the cable- 





«, EUGENE EASTON, SOUTH grams of the correspondents, 
AFRICAN CORRESPONDENT OF allowing only the barest and 
‘**LESLIE’S WEEKLY” AND 


THE NEW YORK “ JOURNAL.” dryest details to go through. 


This process of expurgation 
has been carried to such an unusual extent that the English 
public as well as the English newspapers, thus deprived of the 
benefits of their money and their enterprise, have become thor- 
oughly exasperated, and it is not unlikely that more freedom 
will be allowed to the correspondents in the future. 

But even the autocrat of the blue pencil has not prevented 
some of the newspaper men from distinguishing themselves in 
various ways. All the world has heard the thrilling story of 


, 





LADY SARAH WILSON, NURSE AND NEWSPAPER CORRE- 
SPONDENT AT MAFEKING. 


the gallant Winston Churchill—how be coolly faced the storm 
of bullets when the train was wrecked at Chieveley on Novem- 
ber 15th, in a desperate effort to retrieve the situation ; how he 
was taken captive by the Boers and conveyed to Pretoria, and 
how he subsequently escaped through many perils to Lorenzo 
Marques and has since resumed his duties with the British 
army and has been appointed leader of a cavalry squadron. 
Mr. Churchill is a son of Lord Randolph Churchill, and he went 
to South Africa as the special representative of the London 
Morning Post and the New 
York World. That he knows 
how to handle a gun as well as 
a pen in an effective way was 
amply demonstrated in the ac- 
tion at Chieveley. 
Another representative of 
the Morning Post, Mr. E. F. 
Knight, has also learned from 
personal experience what war 
means. Mr. Knight accompa- 
nied Lord Methuen’s force in 
its advance toward Kimberley, 
and was wounded in the arm 
at the battle of Belmont. But 
“Mr. Knight had his baptism of 
fire years ago, and has been an 
MR. PARSLOW, OF T’IE LON- eye-witness of or a participant 
ll cate ae ce in many armed conflicts in 
MAFEKING. : various parts of the world. He 
served as a war correspondent 
in the Matabele rebellion in South Africa, the Soudan expedi- 
tion, the Greeco-Turkish war, and was at the front in Cuba dur- 
ing our war with Spain. An exciting episode of his service in 
Cuba occurred when he attempted to Jand on the coast near 
Havana, in defiance of restrictions, and was captured by the 
Spanish while drifting about on a capsized boat. 

Another correspondent who is well quatified to serve on the 
firing-line if the occasion demands-it-is Mr. J. Emerson Neilly, 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Neilly is the son of a Dublin 
journalist, and served for some years in an Irish militia regi- 
ment. He has visited South Africa twice before on special 
newspaper duty, and knows the country and the people thor- 
ougbly from Pretoria to Cape Town. He has had interviews 





THE way of the newspaper correspondent at the theatre of 
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with Oom Paul, and knew how to gauge the resources of that 
astute gentleman better than some of the British generals, as 
his letters to the Pall Mall have shown. 

The London DailyjTelegraph has been fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. George Green as its representative in the 
field. Mr. Green bas been a resident of South Africa for the 
greater part of his life, and was for five vears chief sub-editor 
of the Cape Times. Later he became editor of the Diamond 
Fields’ Advertiser at Kimberley, and has been regarded as one 
of the most brilliant and influential citizens of that progressive 
city. 

One of the brightest newspaper men at the scene of action, 
Mr. G. E. Parslow, of the London Duily Chronicle, came to a 
sudden and painful end at Mafeking early in the war. He was 
shot through the head in the market square, through the acci- 
dental discharge of a revolver in the hands of an English officer. 
At his burial he received the honors accorded to an officer. 

The only woman who has thus far written of the war from 
her point of view is 
Lady Sarah Wilson, 
whose work has ap- 
peared in several 
London journals. 
Lady Wilson has 
been stationed at 
Mafeking, where 
Colonel Baden-Pow- 
ell has been making 
such a gallant stand 
against his foes, and 
she has acted in the 
capacity both of a 
nurse for the sick and 
wounded and as a 
war correspondent. If Lady Wilson were permitted by the 
censor to give to the world the full story of her experiences for 
the past few months we would undoubtedly have a narrative as 
thrilling as any in the annals of modern warfare. 

We may add, in conclusion, that LESLIE’s WEEKLY is rep- 
resented at the scene of action in South Africa by a special 
artist, Mr. Gordon H. Grant, and also by Mr. Easton. At last 
advices Mr. Grant was making his way from Cape Town up to 
Mafeking, where he hoped to arrive in good season to witness 
the great battle certain to take place when an attempt is made 
to raise the siege of that town. Mr. E. E. Easton, who also acts 
as a correspondent of the New York Journal, isa personal friend 
of Presidents Kriiger and Steyn, and may be depended upon 
to give the Boer side of the struggle a fair and just representa- 
tion. An interview which Mr. Easton had with Sir Alfred 
Milner, printed in LESLIz’s WEEKLY recently, attracted much 
attention. 
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The Deadly Creusot Gun. 


A PIECE OF ARTILLERY WHICH Has GIVEN THE BOERS A 
GREAT ADVANTAGE IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


THE world in general and the British War Department in 
particular apparently had a very poor and inadequate concep- 
tion of the extent and quality of the Boer armament at the out- 
break of the present struggle in South Africa, as well as of the 
generalsbip of the Boer leaders and the fighting qualities of the 
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JACKET AND HOOD OF A CREUSWT GON, 


burghers themselves. On all these points they have been much 
enlightened since the war began, and at a fearful cost. In no 
feature of their war preparations did President Kriiger and his 
associates show more wisdom and foresight than in providing 
themselves with a supply of the quick-firing field-artitlery guns 
which take the name of Creusot, from their place of manufact- 
ure in France. 

In certain important features, hereinafter des:ribed, these 
Creusot guns are superior to anything the British have in the 
field, and the reverses which the latter suffered at Modder Kiver, 


NEILLY, WAR COR- GEORGE CREEN, CORRESPOND- 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON ‘* POST” AND NEW 
LONDON ‘* POST.” YORK ‘* WORLD.” 


Stormberg, and other points were owing not a little to this fact. 
It was a battery of these guns which was described in one of the 
dispatches from Ladysmith as throwing shell with great rapid- 
ity against a brigade of British soldiery, doing fearful exe- 
cution 

The Boer government commenced buying Creusot guns in 
1896, after giving them a thorough test in the presence of their 
own artillery officers and special delegates of the French gov- 
ernment. It is not known how largely they bave added to their 
purchases since that date. 

One of the special and most valued features of the Creusot 
gun is a device for checking or regulating the recoil of the 
piece at the instant of firing. All modern quick-firing guns are 
equipped with some device of this kind, but the Creusot equip- 
ment is superior to anything yet invented. The gun, when 
mounted on its carriage, fits inside a jacket or hood, which car 
ries on each side two cylinders containing strong spiral springs. 
It is also supplied with hydraulic buffers, which permit about 


























SECTIONAL VIEW OF A CREUSOT GUN AND CARRIAGE. 


eleven and a half inches of the gun from the jacket at the mo- 
ment of firing, the gun being brought back each time to its 
firing position by means of the aforesaid strong special springs. 

The recoil of the gun-carriage is checked by means of a spade 
placed half-way between the point of the trail and the axle-tree 
of the carriage, and also by a wheel-tire brake, which is put on 
from the front by means of a hand-wheel. The spade is con- 
nected by a rod, the end of which is attached to spiral springs 
contained in a cylinder underneath the trail. In action the 
operation is simple. At the shock of discharge the spade is 
forced into the ground, and the carriage recoils, at the same 
time bringing the springs into tension ; these, again, are com- 
pressed as soon as the recoil is checked, and the carriage is 
automatically run forward. 

The Creusot gun is designed for smokeless powder. It is 
provided with one row of sights, and with the maximum ele- 
vation of twenty degrees the range is about 8,700 yards, or over 
five miles. The shell used are shrapnel, common and case. The 
piece is served by six gunners. At the trials in 1896 the reports 
show that a rate of fire was maintained of from eight to ten 
rounds per minute. A Creusot battery contains six guns, each 
provided with 144 rounds of ammunition. 


For Amateur Photographers. 


Les.iz’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy- 
righted photographs will be received. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, Lestiz’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.’’ Address carefully and do not confound LgsLiz’s 
WEEELY with Leslie's Monthly, as they are different publications, under 
different <wnerships, and published at different places. Competitors, 
whether they fail or not, are entitled to try again as often as they 
please. No entry blanks required. 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent current events of 
importance, for the news feature is one oy the chief elements in select- 
ing the prize-winners. 


Eight American Beauties. 


HanpsomeE prints on heavy paper, suitable for framing, of the 
“American Girl"’ series, which have been running through LEsLig’s 
WEEKLY, and which include the ‘ Foot-ball,” ‘* Golf,” ‘* Sporting,” 
* Yachting,” *‘ Summer,”’ ‘* Horsy,*’ ‘‘ Bicycle,” and ‘* Society Girl,” 
are offered in portfolio’form, inclosed in an envelope, the eight for 50 cents. 
Each picture is eleven and one half by nine inches in size, and suitable 
for framing, thus making a most acceptable holiday, birthday, or sou- 
venir gift. Address Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Dramatic Season in New York. 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR, the distinguished stage director and 
actor, was born in New York City about forty-five years ago, 
his father at that 
time being a mem- 
ber of the old 
Bowery Theatre 
Stock Company. 
Mr. Seymour has 
played all kinds of 
parts with Char- 
lotte Cushman, 
Booth, Barrett, 
Forrest, McCul- 
lough, Modjeska, 
Lotta, Jefferson, 
Mansfield, and all 
the great actors of 
the past thirty 
years. As a stage 
director, Mr. Sey- 
mour stands pre- 
eminent in this 
country. Some of 
his notable acbieve- 
ments have been 
‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet” for Miss 
Maude Adams, 
‘Barbara Frietchie” for Miss Marlowe, ‘‘ The Three Musket- 
eers” for Mr. Sothern, ‘‘The Only Way” for Mr. Henry Mil- 
er, and now * Little Nell and the Marchioness” for Miss Mary 





WILLIAM SEYMOUR. 


Sanders. 

‘‘ The Three Little Lambs” continue to skip and gambol at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in the presence of large and delight- 
ed audiences, who find in this bright musical comedy, which 
\lanager Edwin Knowles has staged and costumed so brilliant- 

_one of the best attractions of the season. Miss Adele Ritchie, 
who has the leading character, is just a little too self-conscious 
at times, but she is as pretty and charming asever. Miss Ca- 
hill, in many respects the most attractive character in the com- 
edy, shares her winsome ways with Miss Braggins and Miss 
Clara Palmer. The fun- making is largely in the hands of 
Messrs. Hitchcock and Lawrence. The chorus is excellent, and 
the music, for the most part, of the rippling, striking kind. 

The return of Mrs. Mansfield to the stage for a single evening, 
recently, at the Garden Theatre, brought out an especially large 
and appreciative audience and the most generous and well-de- 
served applause, which Mrs. Mansfield received with becoming 
modesty. As I saw her visibly affected by the plaudits of the 
public, I recalled the time, not so many years ago, when I heard 
her, under her real name of Miss Hegeman, delivering a decla- 
mation, as one of the graduating class of the Troy (N. Y.) High 
School. She was born and reared in the suburbs of that city, 
and her recitation at the commencement exercises of the high 
school was the most striking and original feature of the enter- 
tainment. Very few then believed that the slight and modest 
little creature who was ou the programme, with no indication 
of superior merit, would reveal the possession of the talent that 
afterward marked her notable career on the stage. She was 
attractive, but not handsome, and though she was somewhat 
embarrassed, she commanded her voice and gestures with ad- 
mirable skill, and at the conclusion of her effort received an 
unexpected ovation. I have often wondered if her striking 
success on this, her first public appearance, did not have much 
to do with the strengthening of her ambition for a career upon 
the stage, which has been so fully met and satisfied. 

‘«My Lady’s Lord” at the Empire Theatre, under the man- 








SAMUEL EDWARDS AS THE POLICEMAN AND OLIVE REDPATH 
AS THE MAID, IN ACT I. OF BELASCO’S ‘‘ NAUGHTY 
ANTHONY” AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE. 


agement of Charles Frohman’s company, is very properly char- 
acterized by him as “‘a whimsical comedy.” It pertains to the 
adventures of a young Englishman who tracks a titled lady, 
whom he happens to see in London, until he follows her into the 
recesses of a sort of bermit land called Vasungia. Here, in his 
efforts to win his lady love, he meetsa series of remarkableadvent- 
ures, including several hair-breadth escapes from death. Will- 
iam Faversham is Jack Martin, the adventurous lover, and the 
heroine is Jessie Millward. Both are artists of the first quality, 
barring a few mannerisms, Mr. Faversham in his strides and 
attitudes, and Miss Millward in her suappy and sometimes too 
pungent enunciation. Joseph Wheelock, Jr., who is a young 
man of decided talent, and W. H. Crompton add to the strengti 
of the cast. 

The visitor in New York will find the most amusing of the 
winter’s comedies—‘t Wheels Within Wheels” at the Madison 
Square Theatre, ‘‘ The Manceuvres of Jane” at Daly’s, ‘‘ Sister 
Mary” at the Bijou Theatre—still running with unabated suc- 
cess, and ‘‘ Miss Hobbs,” now closing at the Lyceum, in which 
Miss Annie Russell shines conspicuously as the star. The more 


. 


seriously inclined will be fortunate if they secure seats to ‘‘ Ben- 
Hur” at the Broadway, the most remarkable play of its char- 
acter ever produced in this country. The sale of seats is phe- 
nomenal. ‘‘ Way Down East” at the Academy of Music and 
**The Village Postmaster” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
are the attractive rustic plays of the season. There is no abate- 
ment of interest in William Gillette’s exciting drama of ‘*‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes” at the Garrick, or in 4.nna Held’s delightful 
presentation of ‘‘ Papa’s Wife” at the Manhattan. The newest 
things include Maude Adams, who is crowding the Criterion ; 
the English pantomime of ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” at the 
Casino ; a stirring melodrama, ‘‘ The Gunner's Mate,” under 
the management of Augustus Pitou, at the Grand ; and ‘‘ Chris 
and the Wonderful Lamp” at the Victoria. 

Changeable bills in the vaudeville and variety lines are offered 
at the continuous performances at Proctor’s Palave, Keith’s 
Union Square, and Pastor's. Popular prices still crowd the 
American, where the best of opera is offered, and at the Mur- 
ray Hill, where a well-selected stock company is winning de- 
served praises. 

So muci was expected of David Belasco’s new farce with the 
suggestive title of ‘‘ Naughty Anthony,” that the disappoint- 
ment because it was not naughty and not much of a farce was 
all the greater. The mere fact that a good-looking, versatile, 
and always interesting actress, Miss Blanche Bates, insists on 
kissing a professor of moral culture, and, incidentally, strips 
off several pairs of stockings from her feet under the glare of 
the electric light at the front of the stage, but without any more 
exposure of her anatomy than one may see at a street-crossing, 
no doubt attracted to the first night a lot of those who think 
itis nice to be naughty, and perhaps naughty to be nice. If 
Mr. Belasco’s new farce succeeds at the Herald Square Theatre 
it will not be because of its plot, for there is none worthy of. the 
name. Nor will it succeed because it is naughty. It is only 
suggestively so. It may succeed because it is handsomely 
mounted, for the most part well played, and because it is light 
and cheerful, with sufficient folly in it to please the foolishly 
inclined. Compared with Belasco’s other efforts, it is as noth- 
ing, and it is the highest compliment that could be paid bim 
that such a thing of shreds and patches should have had so 
hearty a welcome from an audience on the first night, mainly 
made up of those who could have been, if they had wished to 
be, the most capable critics. Frank Worthing, as the professor 
of moral culture, could make a great deal more of the part 
William J. LeMoyne, the old valentine-maker and the unfort- 
unate victim of circumstances in the play, is exceedingly clever. 
Samuel Edwards, as the park policeman ; Claude Gillingwater, 
E. P. Wilks, and Fanny Young, as the park board, constructed 
on the Dr. Parkhurst model; Maude Harrison, as radiant as 
ever, as Mrs, Zachary Chillington ; Olive Redpath, as the pro- 
fessor’s maid, are well placed, but the cast, as a whole, does not 
fit. Mr. Belasco must be complimented on the clever way in 
which every detail of the production has been looked after, nor 
should Herbert Gresham, the stage-manager, and George L. 
Humphrey, the musical director, be overlooked, 

The fourth performance of the sixteenth year of the excellent 
work of Sargent’s Academy of Dramatic Arts was held on Jan- 
uary 11th, at the Empire Theatre, and, as usual, the pupils of 
this progressive institution were given a varied and compre- 
hensive programme to present, including the first presentation 
in the United States of ‘‘ The Pleaders,” adapted from Racine’s 
comedy ; ‘* The Coward,” a one-act drama, by E. E. Diestel, 
an ‘‘ Idyll of the Closing Century.” Among those who appear- 
ed with credit were: Messrs. Holcombe Bacon, Ralph Yoerg, 
R. C. Turner, Putnam Bond, John Hons, Miss Anna O’Ryan, 
Miss Dorothy Peper, Blanche Wood, Dorothy Ames, and Grace 
Lee. 

In addition to the great spectacular balls of the season to 
which the gay world of New York regularly wends its way, 
such as the Arion and the French balls, New York this year 
offered on New Year’s night The Hungarian Peasants’ Ball, at 
the Madison Square Garden, and it was a peasants’ ball in so far 
as Hungarian peasants were present. Their costumes were at- 
tractive, and their Magyar dances exceedingly interesting. Bet- 
ter than all, there was nothing about the ball to detract from its 
respectability, which cannot be said of some of the other so-called 
functions of this character which are much exploited during the 
winter in New York. JASON. 


The Money-makers’ Column. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
reguiar readers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is mace for «nsewering 
questions. aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
euts should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
neceseary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | 

TIMIDITY usually follows a panic in the stock market. A pa- 
tient who has had a severe fit of sickness convalesces slowly. 
Sometimes he has a relapse. That is the one great danger 
which the physician always fears, and so with the stock market. 
A depression in prices, amounting almost to a panic, is followed 
by a sharp rise, and then by a recession in prices, justified by a 
genefal feeling of apprehension regarding impending troubles at 
home and abroad. The troubles at home for the present may 
not be serious, but the troubles abroad are liable to grow worse 
instead of better. The over-speculation in mining stocks in 
England and in industrial enterprises in Germany, must, in the 
judgment of observant financiers, ultimately lead either to ex- 
haustive liquidation or to a sudden and sharp panic. With our 
quicker currents of thoughts and movement, we have passed 
through the experience in this country, but if Berlin and Lon- 
don escape it, especially in these troublesome times of war, I 
shall be much surprised. Financial disaster has been averted 
abroad, but it still impends, and our condition will depend on 
the magnitude of the depression elsewhere. 


“P. N. H..”’ Portsmouth, N. H.: Good rating. 

* Dick,’ Fort Stevens, Ore.: You ought not to lose. 

** Montevs.”” Helena, Mont : Not of the highest. (2) Yes. 

* B..”’ Hartford, Conn.: Further decline is not improbable. (2) Lin- 
seed Oil common. 

‘* Vocal.’ New York: No. (2) New York Central and Pullman. 
The first five per cent , the latter eight. 
* *““nvestor,’’ Rochester, N. Y.: I do not advise the short sale of 
Brooxlyn Rapid Transit. A corner in that stock might twist some one 


“ys A. M.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: I never have taken much interest in 


the curb securities. The stock you speak of is more or less an experi 
mental speculation. I would not hold it too long 

“G.,”’ Baltimore : A man who bought at the recent panic prices and 
who purchased dividend paying securities did well. There will be other 
reactions and opportunities to get bargains during the year. 

“ G.,”’ Baltimore: Miller & Co., of Baltimore, is a good house. The 
handling of a personal account in the way you suggest is not usually 
desired ny reputable brokers, and | would not trust any others. : 

**W. D.,” Aloany, N. Y.: The earnings of Union Bag are said to be 
large, and the common stock has a fair speculative value at present 
prices. (2) Ido not beheve in the mining property referred to 

* B.,”’ Baitimore : A great many heavy lenders of money in New 
York were forced, during the panic, to take securities which had been 
given them as collateral. No doubt many of these have been sold, aud 
this has helped to keep prices down 

* F.,”’ Portland, Me.: Iam glad that you followed my advice on Cop 
per stocks and saved your money. (2) The Portland concern regard 
ing which you write, if in the hands of such men as your letter indi 
cates, ought to offer a good investment, But I would be sure of the 
character of its management. (3) Real estate isthe safest investment 
for you 

*L.,” St. Paul: Steel and Wire sold during the panic as low as 32 
for the common, Federal Steel about 40, National Steel at 32, Pacific 
Mail at 35. Of these stocks, if another slump should occur, my choice 
would be Pacific Mail. Metropolitan sold at 147, St. Paul at 112, Louis 
ville and Nashville at 73. On a corresponding slump among these, I 
would certainly prefer Metropolitan. 

** Lady,”’ Rochester, N. Y.: For investment. New York Central stock 
is favorably regarded, especially since its dividend has been increased to 
the rate of five per cent. I do not think vou will go astray if you will 
purchase at existing low prices any of the gilt-edged dividend payers, 
including New York Central. Pennsylvania, St. Paul and Northwest 
preferred, and Union Pacific preferred 

*Olerk.”’ Boston : I agree with you that the rich suffered more than 
the poor during the recent panic. It was so in New York as well as in 
Boston. Wealthy men who were loaded with stocks during the bull 
movement tried to support them during the decline, and when the panic 
came many were so overloaded that they were compelled to sustain 
heavy losses. (2) The demand for the open door in China is a good 
thing for all the Pacific socks and makes most of t 1em in special favor 
in Wall Street. (3) A cheap and pretty good bond is the Central Paci- 
fic 3144's, at this writing selling at about &2; the Northern Pacific gen- 
eral 3's sell about 65, and they are not dear, 

** Layman,”’ Keokuk, Ia : General Carriage stock has varied in price 
during the past month from $200 to $1.50 bid. This is one of the unlist- 
ed securities dealt in on the curb. There are lots .f others which are 
sometimes exploited in financial columns and advertisements, but all 
of which are extremely dangerous to handle. (2) I hear excellent re- 
ports about Baltimore and Ohio common. (3) One of the best of the 
industrial investment stocks is American Chicle, otherwise called ** the 
chewing-gum stock.”"’ The preferred stock amounts to only $3,000,000, 
and pays six percent. The dividend on the preferred, I am told, is 
earned nearly every month. Very little of it is on the market. 

* W uker,”’ Rochester, says he has received an anonymous circular 
murpo. ‘ing to be issued by ** A prominent director of the Lake Shore 
toad, advising the purchase of the New York Central stock on ac- 
count of its increased earnings and reduced expenses. Of course, this 
nameless circular does not emanate from any director. It is a stock- 
jobber’s device. Nevertheless, I still believe in New York Central, be- 
cause of its earnings and its possibilities. (2) The amount of Brcok- 
lyn Rapid Transit held by the Flower estate issmall. (8) Such a hand- 
some profit as you have in the trust company would tempt me to sell. 
(4) Charles 8. Gleed, one of the prominent directors of the Atchison 
railroad, and one of the best informed men of the West, says the con- 
dition of business in the territory directly tributary to the Atchison 
and the St. Louis and San francisco systems is exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. LIregard his judgment with great favor. 

* Henry,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.: I have not changed my mind in reference 
tothe iron market. I think we have seen the highest prices that we 
shall have in years. I notice that the Iron Age, recently, speaking of 
foundry iron, said that “the conviction seems general that the top 
notch has been reached for the present.’’ I notice, also, that Sir 
Christopher Furness, the great shipping authority of England, recent- 
ly declared that that country had seen the high-water mark of her 
commercial prosperity for some time to come. (2) This will be a bear 
year. When you have a profit take your money and keep it handy for 
yargains shortly before election day. (3) Until the stock exchange or 
the State authorities compel the industrials to make regular reports 
of their earnings, ali industrial properties that do not do so will be un- 
der the ban, and properly so, because dealing in them, if you are not 
in the combination, will be simply a gambler’s game. 

** Banker,” St. Louis: I have greatly changed my mind regard- 
ing Southern Pacific. Its earnings are phenomenally large and jus- 
tify its advance. It is controlled by C. P. Huntington, the brainiest 
man on Wall Street, and the only difficulty is that it lies in his power 
to either raise or depress the price of the stock. (2) This is not the 
first time that Leather has been erratic. Four years ago it jumped up 
to 24 for the common, and the next year the latter dropped to about 5. 
I would not buy the common stock at existing prices. (3) The earn- 
ings of Southern Railway have shown such a coustant and persistent 
increase that I am inclined to regard the stock with greater favor. (4) 
I would ordinarily expect cheaper money within a short time. The 
financial writers who are predicting that the outflow of funds from New 
York will cease shortly are the very ones who predicted a few months 
ago that the outflow would not occur. (5) Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
will show much better earnings if its new system, doing away with a 
part of its transfers, proves effective. General transfers by a road 
covering so much territory make economical management exceed- 
ingly difficult. JASPER. 





For Seasickness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. Fourness-Bricr, of 8. S. Teutonic, says: ‘‘I have 
prescribed it among the passengers traveling to and from Eu- 
rope, and am satisfied that if taken in time, it will, in a great 
many cases, prevent seasickness.” 


How to Look Younger. 


You will cease to grow old-looking from the day you begin 
using Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets, but, what is still more interesting, 
is that, outside of the treatment to be followed to arrive at last- 
ing effects, you can obtain, after asingle application, an extraor- 
dinary result. If you have to attend some large evening party, 
dinner, or any other social function at which you wish to appear 
pretty and be admired, it will suffice for you to ask from V. 
Darsy his ‘‘applications of youthfulness” to be at once trans- 
formed. Surely, our fair readers will dream over this wonder- 
ful method and rush to 129 East Twenty-sixth Street. 


That Little Book, 
‘* BABIES,” issued by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., New York, 
should be in the hands of all young mothers. The hints it con- 
tains are invaluable to the inexperienced. Sent free upon ap- 
plication. 


She Quit Coffee 
AnD Got We.Lt WitTH THE HELP oF Postum Foor Corrre 
“T ama school girl and want to tell you what Postum Food 
Coffee has done for me and several of my relatives, 
‘*The old-fashioned coffee always made me heavy and dull 
and gave me heartburn, with dyspepsia. When we tried Postum 
Food Coffee it did not taste good, but I begged for another trial 


when the directions were followed, and we foun’ it delicious, 
Since that time we have used it regularly, and | : ave any 
trouble with the heavy feeling or dyspepsi: 

‘* Dr. Lowrie prescribed Postum for my un prop- 
erty man of the Boston Theatre, and it wo niarvel 
change inhim. He quit the common coffee, bos Leen using 
Postum Food Coffee ever since. He looks bet heu he ever 
did before. His family also use it. \Jncle is ver; strong in bi: 
praise of Postum for the good it hax done him. Please do not 
use my signature, but ,-™ can use tue statem: nt.” ——~, W or- 


cester, Mass. The name can ix *urnished by the Postum Cereal 
Co., at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BRINGING IN THE PROTESTS AGAINST THE SEATING OF ROBERTS AND PILING THEM BEFORE THE SPEAKER'S DESK IN THE HOUSE, UNDERNEATH THE VISITORS’ GALLERY. 
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CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES OF MR. ROBERTS WHILE DEFENDING HIMSELF ON MR. ROBERTS LEAVING THE CAPITOL WITH HIS DAUGHTER ON HIS ARM, AMID 
THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE, THE GAZE OF CURIOUS SPECTATORS. 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY INCIDENT OF THE OPENING OF THE FIFTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 


PRESENTING THE PETITION OF SEVEN MILLION PERSONS AGAINST THE SEATING OP REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT ROBERTS, OF UTAH. 
Drawn For ‘ LESLiz’s WEEKLY” BY ITs SPECIAL Artist, T. DART WALKER.—{(SEE Mr, ROBERTS'S DEFENSE, WRITTEN BY His DavuGHTER 
FoR ‘ LEsLre’s WEEKLY,” ON FAGE 47.) 
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GENERAL DE KOCK, FATALLY COLONEL SOCHIEL, CAPTURED BY GENERAL PRETORIUS, TAKEN PRESIDENT STEYN, HEAD OF THE THE WIFE OF PRESIDENT KRU- 
WOUNDED AND CAPTURED THE ENGLISH AT ELANDS- PRISONER AT ELANDS- ORANGE FREE STATE, WHO IS GER, OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 
AT ELANDSLAAGTE. LAAGTE. LAAGTE. FRIENDLY TO THE BOERS. CAN REPUBLIC 
































THE IRISH BRIGADE LEAVING JOHANNESBURG TO FIGHT FOR THE BOERS, BEARING 
A FLAG WITH THE WORDS: ‘‘ REMEMBER MICHELSTOWN.” 









































PRESIDENT KRUGER WATCHING THE DEPARTURE OF BOER TROOPS. 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER IN THE BOER CAMP. ~*~ -* ‘RELIGIOUS EXERCISES AT NIGHT AT THE FRONT OF THE BOER LINE NEAR LADYSMITH. 


THE ‘FIGHTING BOERS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE OFFICERS WHO LEAD 80 GALLANTLY AND THE SOLDIER” ; 
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THE BELEAGUERED ENGLISH GARRISON AT LADYSMITH—VIEW FROM THE ENGLISH HOSPITAL ON THE HILLSIDE. KIMBERLEY, WHERE THE PLUCKY ENGL! 


MEN AND PLACES OF SPECIAL 


THE BRAVE ENGLISH SOLDIERS WHO ARE LEADING THE FIGHTING, AND THE ! 
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PRETORIA, THE CAPITAL OF THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC, 














THE BRITISH CAMP AT ESTCOURT, FROM WHICH THE FIRST 
ADVANCE WAS MADE BY THE BRITISH. 


FORDING 


THE SWIFT MODDER RIVER UNDER BOER FIRE, 

















AL LORD KITCHENER TO TAKE FULL COMMAND. 


THE ENGLISH HEADQUARTERS UNDER GENERAL GATACRE, AT MOLTENO, 
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THE MARKET SQUARE OF BLOEMFONTEIN, CAPITAL OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE, 




















CLOSELY B&SIEGED FOR MANY WEEKS. 


EST IN THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


¥ INTEREST WHICH THE RESOLUTE BOERS ARE BESIEGING OR DEFENDING. 
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LORENZO MARQUES, THE TOWN AT DELAGOA BAY, WHERE BOER SUPPLIES ARE BEING INTERCEPTED, 
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TAKING WOUNDED BOER PRISONERS FROM LADYSMITH TO MARITZBURG. 























A GROUP OF CONTENTED BOER PRISONERS, PART OF A LOT OF TWO HUNDRED ON 
BOARD THE BRITISH SHIP ‘*‘ PENELOPE,” AT CAPE TOWN. 


TENDER 


CONVEYING BOER PRISONERS TO THE ENGLISH FLOATING PRISON AT 
CAPE TOWN. 
































BOERS ARRESTED NEAR ESTCOURT SUSPECTED OF TAMPERING WITH THE 


RAILWAY, FOR WHICH DEATH IS THE PENALTY. 






































KAFFIR SPIES ACCUSED OF BEING IN THE EMPLOY OF THE BOERS AND BROUGHT 
TO ENGLISH HEADQUARTERS AT ESTCOURT. 


WOUNDED BOER PRISONERS BEING MARCHED INTO LADYSMITH. 


THE BATTLE WITH THE BOERS. 


DEFENDERS OF 'CAN 





WOUNDED AND CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH FORCES. 
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PRACTISE 


COOKING 


ECONOMY 


BY USING 


Extract of BEEF. 


A PERFECT STOCK FOR 


Soups, Sauces & Beef Tea 


$1000 


PRIZI 
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tLENDAR OFFER 
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‘To Winter 
‘In 
California 


Has become a fad and never 
did fashion set seal on practice 
more wholesome, because the 
South’ Pacific Coast is the 
most delightful of resorts. 





Spa baba aaa aaaabaaaabai i 


The fad of the Santa Fe Route 
is to convince every man, 
woman and child going to 
California that it renders the 
most satisfactory service in 
every detail. 


Let us unite our fads. 





Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 


OOOO 999906999999 HO999O0H 


Rae’s | 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 


Perfection 
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with 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO.,, 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. | | 














THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST | 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Avo., cor. 22d = t. 















THE ROMANTIC ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA 
Washington and Southwestern Limited 


Magnificent . cr ee Train, 
ning-Cars, 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaves Néw York daily at 4:20 P. M 
Connecting with “‘ Sunset Lae id 
Via side R S. - a » W. OF 
RR, AND L. & N 


SPECIAL ‘ SUNSET LIMITED" "ANNEX CAR 
Leaves New rs ior and Saturdays 


t 4:20 P. 
New York Oftice, 271 Broadway. 
A. 8 THWEATT, E. P. A. 
































At all First-Class Dealers. 
‘WHITE, HENTZ &CO.. 
Phila.and N.Y. . 
Sole Proprietors. 
Established . 
- 9793 





of Quality) | - — 























DIGEST ANY KIND 
OF FOOD KNOWN 



































COLLARS 
™° CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N.Y. 






COMPANY. 














Trul 
ASTROLOGY Reveals YOUR LIFE 
Accurate and Scientific, Will send you thousands of testimonials 
(none solicited) to Prove it. Send your date of birth and l0c fur A 


Trial Reading. L. THOMSON, Kansas City, Mo 





“T find them the best preparation for 
colds, coughs and asthma.”—Mgs. 8. A. 
Watson, Temperance Lecturer. 


BROWNS tresies' 


“pola in boxes compo vae imitations. 








LANGHAM Pociand Place init 
ortiand Place. Un 
ede” ANS 0} Street. A favoritehotel 
with Americans. O bveay —— improvement. 





ble id State if pate ted, 
CASH Fic patent Record. saitimore.Mc: 








HIS NEXT DAY’S WISDOM. 
At the fork of the road, before choosing his 
track, 

He will question and dally and wonder ; 
But when once in the wrong way, beyond going 

back, 

He chafes to have made such a blunder. 
At the hour of decision his cleverness flies, 
But his next day’s wisdom is always so wise. 
—Judge. 


THE WAY OF IT. 
TEACHER (at mission-school)—‘t Mary, 
you go home you must ask your mother to give 
you a clean frock to come to school in next 
time.” 


when 


Mary (vastly surprised)—‘t But she can’t, 
ma’am. This is sewed on for the winter.” 
Judge. 


Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


App twenty drops of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bit- 
ters to every glass of water you drink. 


THE musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the result 
of many years’ hard study and labor 


ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, made 
from the aromatic bark containing the bitter tonic 
principle so effective as a health-producer, Grocer 
and druggist. 





Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champagne has stood 
the test for forty years. A trial caee will explain the 
reason. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow’'s Soorsa- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 


'BEECHAM'SPILLS: 


i 
{taken at night will make ok 











| feel right, act right and look 
‘tight. They cure Constipation. 
| 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. t 


Free Book | to Men. 


Send for my little book on 
Nature's Cure. It is written 
to encourage men who lack 
vigor, manly strength, ete. 
It describes my famous DR. 
SANDEN ELECTRIC 
BELT, with electric suspen- 
sory, the world’s greatest 
home self-treatment for all 
results of youthful errors, 
Worn at night, it cures while 
you sleep. Over 7,000 gave 
testimony during 1899. No 
drugs to wreck the stomach. Write for above book 
to-day. Sent free in plain sealed envelope. or the 
Belt may be examine . at my office. I answer all 
letters personally, and give the benefit of my 30 
years’ experience as a specialist without charge. 


Dr. L. W. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


" y DR.FWILHOFTS (ORIGINAL) 
[ADYS SYRINGE. 


bi ONL Y PERFECT Margie 5 SYRINGE 
S princinle of action—that of INJECTION 

oa SUCTION—assures a thorough cleansing. 
LL in one piece of best soft rubber ; always 
ready for instant use. Our illustrated booklet, 
“Useful Information for Women, "free. 


Goodyear Rubber Co., 787 Broadway, New York 
and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. |. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 

$3 a Day Sur how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a pend hab 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at ¢ 
BOYAL MANU Fac TURING CO., Box 24, WE TROIT,  mICH, 

















Send us youraddress 
and we willshow you 





Coe’s Sesame Cure 03 Sore Sa ae 


diseases. Samples Free by mail Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


“ANTIQUES,” 


a weekly illustrated journal for collectors of all kinds, 
the only one printed in the U_ 8S. It contains consider- 
able information of various orders Office, 4 East 8th St 
New York. 










































ACTS GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BowELs 
GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
ae 1 EFFECTUALLY, 


~ ESO Pn aS 
pact “RS 
EVE 


7g TIPATION 


xp 2 HEA 
Kida TFT. 


Nasituat ¢ Co 


IT S B 40 Gey PERMANENTLY 
ENEFIciaL EFFECTS: 


Buy THE GENVINE = MAN'F'D BY 


(@uISRNIA FIG SyRVPG 
ou SVI Lig Pa can @ Sen wer, YOR 
FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTS PRICE SOc PER BOTTLE. 





STRENGTHENS 
SYSTEM 

BODY 

BRAIN 

and NERVES. 








(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people 
world-famous Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases. 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly chil- 
dren this healthful, invigorating and stimulating tonic 
has no equal 

Dosk—A smali wine-glass fali three times a day. 

Sold by all druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 

Mariani & Co., 52 W. i5thst., New York, publish a 
handsome book of endorsements of E mperors, Empress, 
Princes, Cardinais, Arc hbishops and other distinguished 
personages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to all wh 
write for it 


CURES BLOOD POISON 


A triai treatment sent free to all who suffer with Blood 
Poison, mucous patches in the mouth, sore throat, copper 
colored spots, chancres, ulcerations, falling hair, ete. 

Address, State Medical Institute, 560 Elektron Building, 
Fort Wayne. Ind. to-day fora free trial pac kage. 


22% BloodeSkin 


Cures Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Itch and all Skin Diseases. 


Sent by Express, ‘‘charges prepaid,"’ on receipt 

of price if your druggist don't have it. 

8 ozs $1. 16 ozs $1.60 Animal Lotion $1. 
TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PaCcKaGe, 

_ Eczema Cure Co. - Rochester, N. N. Y. 


so many 
as the 











A better Cocktail at home then is serous | over any bar in the World, 





HE CLUB = 
q CLUB 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

} jon; the one which is aged must be the 
setter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

“For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. ©. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 


39 sreeaatin N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. tne. 
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CARRYING THE GUN-WHEELS 





HOW THE GUN-CARRIAGE IS CONVEYED. 


The Mule and the Gun. 


MountTAIN BATTERIES INGENIOUSLY PACKED ON MULES, AS 
THEY ARE USED IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WaAR. 


THE mountain battery is neither a new nora novel feature 
in army service, for it has figured largely in several wars of 
modern days where the scenes of action have been such as to 
call for it. The British have found it specially valuable in 
their various campaigns in the mountainous regions of upper 
India, and other European nations have adopted the idea, with 
various additions and modifications. The British have prob 
ably brought the mountain batteries to a higher degree of per- 
fection than any other nation. One of the first and most seri- 
ous reverses suffered by the British in the present war in South 
Africa was that which followed the fighting before Ladysmith 
on October 30th, and resulted in the capture by the Boers of 
two battalions of infantry and the Tenth Mountain Battery. 

The illustrations given herewith, from The Navy and Army 
Illustrated, of London, show the Bombay Mountain Battery. 
Each mule bas a military history, and all have earned medals 
for meritorious conduct in expeditions in the hill countries of 
India. They have carried their loads in the Grana campaign 
and in the famous march down the Bara valley. As operated 
in the British service, the mountain battery has six guns called 
screw guns—or, technically, 2.6 inch R. M. L. They fire a pro- 
jectile weighing about eight pounds, and of various descrip- 
tions, viz., ring-shell, shrapnel, star, and case shot. Batteries 
are divided into three sections caited right, centre, and left, 
each commanded by a subaltern and containing two subdivis- 
ions commanded bya bavildar. A subdivision is a gun with 
all its attendant men, mules, and equipment. 

The avimals used for a reserve force are generally young 
mules, and are to replace casualties, either sick or killed, and 
they have no harness of theirown. The first line consists of 


rc . — —— —- 





THE MULE AND THE MOUNTAIN GUN, 


the pioneers, first gun line, and first and second ammunition 
mules ; the remainder are the relief line. The pioneer mule 
generally leads the battery over difficult ground, accompanied 
by any spare gunners there may be, who clear. any obstacles 
which would impede the progress of the battery. The wheel 
follows him, carrying also the elevating gear between the axle, 
with a case-shot box and small-store box. Following him the 
three top loads, carriage, breech, and chase, each load being 
about 290 pounds. Being top loads, they are by far the most 
trying to the mules, as they necessitate tight girthing. Bebind 
them come the first and second ammunition mules, carrying 
sixteen rounds each and an average load of about 370 pounds. 
The mules to carry these loads are necessarily fine animals, and 
cost about $150 each. They are various breeds, couutry-bred 
chiefly ; but Italian, Persian, Afghan, and Cape mules are 
found in nearly every battery. The very Lig mules are often 
not’ so useful; and always cause more wor’ , it is said, for the 
gunners to load, especially on a hillside. 
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THE HEAVIEST PART OF THE GUN LOADED. 


A Magnificent Loving-cup. 


A BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFT TO PRESIDENT W. 
SEWARD WEBB, OF THE WAGNER COMPANY, FROM HIs 
Four THOUSAND EMPLOYEsS. 


AN incident which recently occurred at Shelburne Farms, 
Vt., the home of Dr. W. Seward Webb, for many years the 
able and efficient president of the Wagner Palace Car Com- 
pany, and now prominently connected with the executive man- 





DR. WEBB'S MASSIVE LOVING-CUP. 
Photograph by Wilhelm. 


agement of the Pullman Company, is indicative of the high 
esteem in which he is held by the four thousand employés of 
his company, who were more or less directly under his personal 
supervision. A large delegation of these employés, headed by 
Mr. J. C. Yager, the popular general manager of the Wagner 
company, and including Colonel F. G. Sx.ith, the efficient sec- 
retary to the president ; E. Van Etten, general superintendent 
of the New York Central Railroad ; R. ‘Tl. McKeever, general 
passenger agent of the Rutland Railroad ; the heads of depart- 
ments, and a number of other prominent Cfficials of the Wagner 
and the New York Central companies, presented as a testimonial 
from the employés of the company to Dr. Webb a massive solid 
silver loving-cup, perhaps the most ornate and costly testimonial 
of the kind ever made in this country. On the front of the cup 
is a fine portrait in relief of Dr. Webb, and above each handle 
stands a figure of Mercury, the symbol of the Wagner company. 
On the cup is delineated the progress of the company from its 
organization. The beautiful gift was a surprise to the recipi- 
ent, but he was equal to the occasion and entertained his guests 
most hospitably, and afterward took them in carriages over the 
extensive Shelburne Farms. The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
fittingly characterizes the gift as *‘ the spontaneous and simul- 
taneous expression of the appreciation of an army of employés, 
all of whom have learned to recognize in Dr. Webb a square, 
manly, honorable, and kindly superior officer.” As such, the 
gift, aside from its great intrinsic worth, must always possess 
inestimable value. 


For the Paris Exposition. 


A SCULPTOR QUIETLY aT WORK, IN THE BASEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITOL, ON Busts OF MCKINLEY AND HOBART. 


Far down in the basement of the Capitol building at Wash- 
ington a sculptor has been silently working for more than a 
month. His studio is one of the unoccupied store-rooms, just 
across the hall from the comfortably-furnished quarters of the 
minor Senate committees. The work this sculptor is now en- 
gaged upon will, without doubt, attract as much attention this 
year at the Paris Exposition a3 will any Uncle Sam sends over 
there, for it consists of two heroic busts—one of President Mc- 
Kinley, and the other of the laie Vice-President. 

The sculptor is Ferdinand E. Leimer, a man who has just 
passed his thirtieth year. His work is clever enough, however, 
to have procured for him this order from Commissioner-General 
Peck. Mr. Leimer is one of those peculiarly successful modern 
types styled self-made. When just entering bis teens he came 





HOW THE BREECH OF THE GUN IS CARRIED. 


to America from Germany. Ee was obliged to make a serious 
effort to obtain an art education. 
sculptor never abated in the least, and with his small savings 
he managed, at night, to take an art course at Chicago and, 
later, one in New York. The building of the Congressional Li 
brary gave him a slight opportunity to display his capabilities 
though the work assigned to him was more or less mechanical 
He modeled a great deal of the interior decorations in the way 
of shields, flowers, and general rococo designs, including the 
decorations surrounding Pratt’s ‘‘ Seasons.” The portrait of tbe 
late Colonel William G. Moore, formerly chief of the police de 
partment of Washington, and that of ex-Senator Mantle, of 
Montana, made a year ago, attracted the attention of thos 
who recognized talent, and, as a result, Mr. Leimer secured his 
present commission. 
The portrait of the President is striking, although Mr. M« 

Kinley was able to give the young sculptor but two sittings of 


His ambition to become a 





SCULPTOR LEIMER IN HIS SECRET STUDIO, 


only twenty minutes each. The President has seen the bust in 
its present almost finished state, and has expressed himself as 
very much gratified with it. 

Tke portrait of the late Vice-President is just about started, 
but the sketch is very strong and the likeness promises to equal 
that of the chief executive. One thing greatly favoring Mr. 
Leimer in the portrait of the former Vice-President is the fact 
that he had several opportunities of talking with the distin- 
guished man, and the young sculptor seems to have the faculty 
of recalling all of Mr. Hobart’s characteristics. 

The work is being done close to the Senate chamber and com- 
mittee-rooms in order to better facilitate the criticisms of the 
Senators who knew the original so well. The bronze casts will 
be made some time in January, and they will be shipped to Paris 
by February Ist. 

This is, in all probability, the first notification the public has 
received of the important work which daily progresses in a 
quiet basement-room in the Capitol. 

HENRY RUSSELL WRay. 


Looks into New Books, 


THE lately-published announcement that the Hon. Ernest 
Crosby, of New York, had abandoned his law practice because 
he found it inconsistent with his belief in the doctrine of non- 
resistance as taught by Count Tolstoi, will prepare the reading 
public to understand and appreciate more clearly Mr. Crosby’s 
volume of verse which has just appeared, under the title, ‘‘ Plain 
Talk in Psalm and Parable. (Small, Maynard & Company, Bos- 
ton.) The volume opens with a dedicatory poem addressed to 
Tolstoi, of whom Mr. Crosby has been for some time a sincere 
and earnest apostle. The writer’s feeling in this relation may 
be judged, perhaps, from this stanza selected from the poem ; 

Hail, Tolstoi. bold. archaic shape, 
Rude pattern of the man to be, 
From ‘neath whose rugged traits escape 
Hints of a manhood fair and free. 

As for the contents of the volume in general, it may be said 
that they fully justify the title ** Plain Talk,” whatever may be 
thought of their excellence from a purely literary point of view. 
Those who look to poetry chiefly for a combination of soft and 
melodious sounds with tender and dreamy sentiment will be 
disappointed in the book. The poems for the most purt are not 
melodious, and none is sentimental. But the same thing might 
be said of Walt Whitman’s verse, which Mr. Crosby’s often re- 
sembles both in its structure and in its thought. The evils that 
afflict modern society, the oppression of the rich, the sorrows 
and wrongs of the r, the pathos, the needs of suffering and 
dying humanity—these are the things which find clear, strong, 
earnest, and persuasive utterance in Mr. Crosby’s more or less 
rugged lines. The work will command the respect and atten- 
tion of thinking men and women, even where it fails to persuade 
them of the soundness of the doctrines held forth. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


|\EW-VORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos, 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN A. McCALL, =~ - 


BALANCE SHEET, 


ASSETS. 








ITnited States, State, City, County and other Bonds (cost value 
3138.312,584), market value, Dec. 31, 1899...............-.ae00e- $144,528,785 
is and Mortgages (715 first liems).... ........06 ose b 28 Cees 36,297,517 
Estate (72 pieces, including twelve office buildings)............ 17,082,000 

Loans to Policy-holders on their policies as security (legal value 
Me | PRC N CTT OTRO e CTT TESTE TE CET OC CUTE TE 11,557,714 
osits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest... ....... ‘a ae 10,050,049 

eks of Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($3,556,232 cost value), market 
Silat NN EE one 5 ob bs bd oe NG ON He ha kSbhaS OE bka Kes 5,955,500 
1s on Stocks and Bonds (market value $4,177,523)..............- 8,278 450 

( rterly and Semi Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged 
p RE a5 ga esse elna eae See ee arn hs SP anale delays 2,254,390 
miums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities.................. 2,206,423 

nium Notes on policies in force (Legal Reserve to secure same, 
ese ekd 361 tEaDKhene GREER LAE ESOL E ERR DEO OREO RS 1,850,404 
reat 2nd Metts GUS ONE ACCTUOG 0.0 icceccsesccdcevocccesesnceens 1,389,116 
is cicenckeed eee teedreee vee $236,450,348 

CASH INCOME, 1899. 

Premiums (Annuities, $1,517,928)........ ......... $10,356,887 

Renewal Premiums......... ... eiedewes Baek <éneseder 31,781,615 
A, WS 65 ob dice dcee. Ge ssas caceseeeeeenes ot $42,188,502 


Interest on: 


PR Nita 6 Ning eas PENS aKa EES SON .. $6,121,503 
a eee pec iene see vadalous . 1,862,836 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by reserves on 

ee ee ce ee rr eee eee 736,406 

Ne nan capt hekadled Cipheo ae Cees 376,725 

iio eins k 0k 0 ooh bs aOR oes ek DK CKKOSSA DERE 890,805 

Dorie OI UD ooo 60 as 6 kn choi be ei keearsenebs 244,486 
POR AEs TIT Me, Bee, GG oc cveccesccssces cee 10,232,761 
yoty J SARs: 6 Sr $52,371,263 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT, 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 


NuMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
In Force, December 31, 1898........... bteetesses ieereee $944,021,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899............cceeeceee: 99,357 202,309,080 
Old Insurances revived and increased, 1899........ 1,116 2,873,077 








TOTAL PAID-FOR BUSINESS... 474,407 $1,149,203,277 


DEDUCT TERMINATIONS : 














By Death, Maturity, Surrender, Expiry, etc. 36,631 87,331,292 
Paid-for Business in Force 

December 31, 1899........... 437,776 $1,061,871,985 

Gate Ti Biecentsctta ccsasuncce sPieie chai g ta tatyicn ening 63,842 $117,850, 865 











- = = = President. 


JANUARY Ist, 1900. 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York Insurance Department), 


OS A ee ee eee ny ree ey ee eee $192,024, 281 
All other Liabilities: Policy Claims, Annuities, Endowments, etc 
awaiting presentment for payment......... 2,990,583 


Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company. 3,507,699 
Accumulated Surplus Funds, voluntarily reserved and set aside by 

the Company, to provide Dividends payable to policy- 

holders during 1900, and in subsequent years 
FIRST—(Payable to Policy-holders in 1900): 


To holders of Accumulation Policies, the period of which 


ieee Oh Te, i ds cnxebeadesianees sateaee a $2,178,107 

To holders of Annual Dividend Policies............ . 594,194 
To holders of 5 Year Dividend Policies........ 125,384 
Vf | rer errr rer rr ere $2,897 685 


SECOND—(Payable to Policy-holders, subsequent to 1900, as the 
periods mature): 





To holders of 20-Year Period Policies.........cccccccsescees 17.583 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies..........ccceeeseeeses 
To holders of 10-Yeer Period Policies.... .....ceeeeeeees ; 577 637 
To holders of 5-Year Dividend Policies.... - piedesun 279.965 
MMONMGES oki cciiknnsees a eccriveeer ~8,862,362 
Other funds for all other contingencies............... 9,065,423 
TOTAL LIABILITIES........ $236,450,348 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities...........-...0.0005 ae $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Stirrender Values...............00-ceeceeees 6,184,209 


Commissions and all other payments to agents ($4,628,069) on New 

Business of $202,309.080 ; Medical Examiners’ Fees, and Inspec- 

Sie Ge I CE UN 6 sis o-oo oe bviwleee xe esos ds cecaburen ee 5,155,868 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Advertising, Equipment 

Account, Telegraph, Postage, Commissions on $859,562,905 of 

Old Business, and Miscellaneous Expendittres............... .. 5,382,527 
Balance—Excess of Income over Expenditures for year 19,625,893 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BALANCE... $52,371,263 
COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


(1891-1899.) 
Dec. 31st, 1891. Dec. 31st, 1899. Gain in Eight Years. 
Assets....... $125,947,290 $236,450,348 $110,503,058 
Income...... 31,854,194 562,371,263 20,517,069 


Dividends of 

Year to Pol- 

icy: holders... 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,508,408 
Total Payments 

of Year to 


Policy-holders 12,671,491 22,206,977 9,535,486 
Number of Pol- 

icies in Force 182,803 437,776 254,975 
Insurance in Force, 

premiums 

ee $575,689,649 $1,061,871,985 $486,182,336 














Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


Albany, January 4th, 1900. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, 
in the State of New York, A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY having no Capital Stock, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said 
Company outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1899, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent. interest, and I certify the same to be $92,024,281. 


$236,450,348. 


The general Liabilities, $2,990,583. The Net Policy Reserve, as calculated by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Liabilities per State Laws, 


$195,014,864. 
$3,507,699. 


The Accumulated Surplus Funds voluntarily reserved and set aside by the Company to provide dividends payable to policy-holders in 1900, and in subsequent year, 


$28,862,362. 
$9,066,422. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted Assets are 


The additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company, 


Other funds for all other contingencies, 


Odtzit7 AVE 1. 


Superintendent of Insurance. 


HER FIRST RIDE. 
‘*Oh, this is heavinkly—perfectly heavinkly.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THB WILSON DISTILLING CO,, 
Baltimore Md, 








BEBE EOE BEBE 
@ «+4 Perfect Food’’ 
“* Preserbes Health’’ 
“* Prolongs Life ”” 


BAKER’S i 
:BREAKFAST! @,,< "GC, 


* Laces 


and 


Embroideries. 


Embroidered Batiste Draperies, 
Nainsook and Swiss Hamburg Trimmings 


Embroidered Allovers, 


Bands and Edgings to Match, 
Reveres, Plaits, Tucks, 
ae Embroidered Flounces, Robes. 


Rich Laces. 
Preoadoveuy Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


fore Be ADRANT 


‘ismarck” 


DEMME € ROESSLER. Mavegers 
MaTES 149 PER DAY 180-186 RANDOLPH ST. 

HICAGO 

AM HEAT RUNNING WATER. 

<EPHONE IN EVERV ROOM 

















EUROPEAN HOTEL 
CENTRAL LOCATION. ELEVATOR, STI 
BATH ELECTRIC LIGHT AND T. 


“Known the world over. 
. » « Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical * 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Déetetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


DORCHESTER MASS, 
WH on Every Package Established 1780. x 


LAW VINTER CRUIS 
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iBeeman’s: 
The } 
Original 


- Pepsin 
Gum 


} Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 

















ACTIVE MEN 


who can’t make time for 
luncheon without missing an 
engagement will find that 


a cup of LIEBIG COM 
PANY’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF can be made in one 
moment, which will renew 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT the strength and vitality 


ae 3 


and prevent exhaustion. 
Keep a jar in your office. 
It will save your health. 


Genuine with 
this signature 
in blue: 
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BRAINS | 


G CGARS| 


These Cigars are manufactured under the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana tobacco. If we had to pay the imported cigar tax 
our brands would cost double the money. Send for Booklet and Samples. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEsT. 





XMAS 1899, 
NEW YEAR 1900. 








52 Gold and Prize Medals 


we rs 
Awarded for Excellence. 


JOHN DEWAR & ‘SONS . Ltd., Distillers, 
PERTH, Scotland. LONDON, England. 


Dewar's Scotch Whisky 


These Jugs are handsome specimens of the 
famous English Doulton Ware, and muke a very 
5 eas addition to the siaeboard. They contain 





re mee 8d for Aroma, Purity, and the Mellowe 

ness which age alone can give, distilled from the 

finest Malted Barley procurable. Send for Cata- 

toque No. 9. 

FRED’K GLASSUP, Sole U.S. Agent, 
JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd., 

(Dept. 9). 22 West 24th St., New York, N.Y. 


Sphinx Jug, $2.00. 


Cash or Postal Order. 
Express Prepaid. 


Bobbie Burns Jug, $2.00. 


Cash or Postal Order. 
Express Prepaid. 
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Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. Doctors 











“PARALYSIS seer pats 


na Home amazed at ccs. of ente thot ht incurable by 
ond DR. CH LOOD NERVE FOOD. 
Painless. Write me Aimy p Re a D4 Ag and Ay of cures 


yor j 7 b Hl T N E Permanent. Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will send anyone addicted to Opium, giro 
GRAPHO- ONE DOLLAR Bi, Yo°0ur ian en. 


Laudanum, or other —— 
Prt ntl ag #1 pe Bad to a talking-machine outfit for 


flerehine, 

1 treatment, free of char; 
of the ine y Re remedy ever discovered. 

PHONES. » oh pd a machine, our RECORD 

EXUHA nea sl will interest ae. 

phone shone Club,” won Fitth Av Avé., New’ York. 








ractory Cases s»licit Confidential corre- 


=~ Ss Great Nd a Principle e heretofore  heous. 
Maree nvited from ail, especially will tnter 
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> 
All Others Are Imitations. 


25 PER CENT. IMMEDIATE PROFIT. 


Large Annual Dividends. 
Rapid Increase of Principal. 


THE ALABAMA VINEYARD COMPANY) 


is one of the strongest financial institutions engaged in Southern devel 
opment ; has a capital stock of $1,500,000, and is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Alabama. It owns and controls 60,000 acres of the 
most desirable fruit and trucking lands in Northern Alabama, together 
with hotels, wineries and fruit properties aggregating in value over § 
$1,000,000. 
The Company was organized for the purpose of developing the up- J 
land section of Alabama in the lines of fruit culture and truck farming, 
and believes that any development enterprise, to be successful, should be § 
backed with an abundance of capital, with men of national reputation at 
its head, and further, to be a permanent success, the enterprise should be 
profitable to the investor as well as to the stockholders of the Company, 
and this plan will be strictly adhered to in the conduct of its business. 


The officers and directors of the Company are: 


. JAS. A. ROBERTS, Ex-Comptroller State of New York. 
‘Y. D. L. RUSSELL, Governor of North Carolina. 
. WM. E. KISSELBURGH, Ex-Deputy Attorney-General, State of New York. 
_ A. J. DITTENHOEFER, ot Dittenhoefer, Gerber & James, Attorneys, 
. W. J. MORGAN, Comptroller State of New York. 
. JOHN WOODWARD, Justice Supreme Court, New York. 
Cc. F. CooK, formerly of Cook, Lyman & Seixas, Chicago, II1. 
COL, THOS. J. ANDERSON, Cuban Pan-American Express Co. 


The Common Stock of the Company offered to Investors 
for a limited time only at 


$4.50 PER SHARE, PAR VALUE $10, 


FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 


Accepted in the purchase of fruit farms of the Company at an advance of 
25 per cent., or $5 63 per share. 


The present earnings of the Company, as evidenced by the report of 
Cuar.es B, Pruaer, Special State Inspector of Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, who has made an examination of the accounts of the Company, 
are equivalent to about 2% per cent. per month, or 30 percent. per annum, 
so that purchases of the Common Stock made now would pay a rate of 
interest in dividends many times the amount that could be secured by 
any ordinary investment or savings bank, and the stock can be exchang red 
for land at any time within one year at an advance of 25 per cent. if 
desired. 


Illustrated Pamphiets, Prospectus, Subscription Blanks mailed on application. 


ALABAMA VINEYARD COMPANY. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Rooms 233 to 251 Bowling Green Building, 11 Broadway, 
New York “ett 

EASTERN OFFICES: Rooms 35-36-37 International Trust Co. Building, 
45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

WESTERN OFFICES: Rooms 316 and 317 New York Life Building, cor. Monroe 











and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 





Best Line to Chicas ° and the West—New York Central. 





